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| LESSONS IN METHOD. 
XII.—HOW TO USE THE LESSONS ON BIRDS. 


In the July (1873) number of the Manual may be found two lessons on Birds, 
|| These aim at introducing a series of lessons, by first describing the general 
structure of birds and the adaptation of that structure to their habits of life. 
Tn the last number of the Manual the lessons are continued ; a classification 
of birds is made, the characteristics of each class are carefully detailed, and 
| examples of each given in the shape of short lessons. 
» - It will hardly be questioned, I think, that such lessons are quite in place 
in the Sunday school. Sunday school hours are long, and the subjects taught 
_ in them ought necessarily therefore to be varied. Lessons in Natural History 
“may be said not only to vary the instruction, but also to be, in some degree, . 
and in different ways, a medium of religious instruction. 
; Ibis my purpose to point out the many ways in which these lessons may be 
|| utilised in the Sunday school. And, firstly, let it be noted that the lessons, more 
or less modified, are such as may be used in any class: matter is provided simple 
| enough for an infant class, and matter, again, is provided which would engage — 
. the attention and interest of an adult class. The method of teaching will | 
a vary in the different classes; the matter chosen will be different ; but for 
each department of the boheok provision is made. Let us inquire, Gan: what . 
matter is suitable (i.) in the infant class, (ii.) in the classes containing chil- 
- dren aged from eight to sixteen years, and (iii.) in the adult classes. Secondly, 
| as has been already remarked, it will be necessary to notice the special methods” 
|| "applicable to the treatment of the subject in each of these sections of the 
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-school, This may perhaps best be done in close connection with the remarks 
concerning the selection of appropriate lessons ; and it is therefore proposed 
to include in each division both the matter selected and the method advised 
for practice. 


i. In the Infant Class.—The teacher should keep constantly in mind the 


age and ability of the children. Their faculties are limited to seeing and » 


admiring, to feeling an interest in what they see and like, and to talking 
about it. The power of understanding is theirs in only a very small degree ; 
and long-sustained attention to single points they cannot give. For them 


variety must be provided, or they will soon tire. The teacher’s object, 


therefore, ought to be to keep the eye at work, to cultivate a habit of observa- 
tion, of noticing the differences and_resemblances that birds exhibit; he 
should get them to talk of birds, to take an interest in these creatures, and 
endeavour to ripen that interest into such a reverence of God’s works as 
even little children may feel. Nor must he lose sight of nor undervalue the 
tendency which the excitement of an interest in living things has to make 
children love them. No doubt it is true that little children are not delibe- 
rately cruel. Their ill-treatment of their animal pets, of the poor winged 
insects about them, arises more from ignorance and thoughtlessness than 
anything else; sometimes, also, from a natural curiosity, which ends in 
destructiveness. (Take, for example, a child’s treatment of a flower. First, 
it admires and desires it ; next it is overcome with a desire to examine it. 


or discards it for a prettier flower; or it carelessly or wearily pulls it to 7 


pieces.) Nevertheless, the motive or want of motive of the tormentor is 
nothing to the creature tortured. It ought therefore to be one of the principal 
aims of the teacher, so to excite interest that it may engender a considerate 
treatment of animals and a kindly feeling towards them, That they can feel 
pain, that they love one another, that they are in’many cases enduring, fear- 
less, brave, skilful, attached to their young, are facts which, when told in the 
form of anecdotes, will touch the hearts of children, and tend to make them 
mindful and tender-hearted. : 
‘a Let us suppose, then, a teacher filled with the desire to do all this for the 
children, How must_he go about it? An attempt to answer the question 
| has already been made in the Manual.* It may, therefore, be sufficient here 
to state that the infants ought to be arranged in a gallery and taught by the 
collective method, Common examples of each kind of bird should be chosen 
and these should be made to follow one another from Sunday to Sunday, ae 
each lesson should excite the expectancy of the children as to the next bird 
tobe taken. A stuffed specimen or picture of each bird being exhibited; the 
children should, by dint of frequent rapid questioning, be got to desenhy it, 


and their ignorance supplied and mistakes corrected by the teacher as the | 


lesson proceeds, At its conclusion, and if necess ing i 
| ary during its course, anec- 
dotes should be told and interesti 


) ng circumstances related of each bird, 
| And, as the children we are speaking of are only infants, the teacher should 


Vol. i., pp. 87, 73, 
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not be afraid of being trivial, so long as the triviality is not silliness. The 
commonest, simplest anecdotes and experiences of the animals we are most 
familiar with.are not thrown away upon little children. 

Will not a reference also to-the skill shown in the bird’s nest, to the bird’s 
song, to its love of its little ones and of its mate, to the coming and going of 
the swallow, to the robin in winter, to the lark in summer, and to the evident 
content of birds, help the teacher to ‘‘point many a Sorte ” 


ii. The Older Children.—With these a similar plan may be adopted as with 
the infants. It is just as necessary for them to know accurately concerning 
_ each bird taken as an example as for infants. It is, if possible, even more 
necessary that care should be taken to excite in them a regard for the feelings 
of dumb creatures, for experience proves only too sadly how deliberately cruel 
children of the age referred-to often are—what a pleasure they often seem to 
feel in witnessing the writhings of some poor tormented creature. In addition 
to what has been proposed for infants, the lessons teaching the structure, &c., 
of birds could be understood by these older boys and girls. One lesson might 
be given on the framework (chief bones) of the bird ; another entitled How 
birds fly ; another, How birds breathe; another, How birds digest their food, 
&c. Then in teaching care should be taken to refer to every evidence of 
design in the bird, such as the long legs of the wader, the sharp beak of the 
‘flesh-eating bird, the large powerful wings of the bird that has to fly swiftly 
and long, the bare head and neck of the vulture, the skin which protects the 
eye of the eagle, and other instances which a knowledge of birds will multiply 
a hundredfold. The teacher also will do well to dwell upon the general 
‘resemblances of birds belonging to a particular order, so as to prepare the 
way for the mastery by the children of the classification of birds. 


iii. Adult Classes—Again the lessons on birds are suitable even for these 
classes. They will surely add to their information, and make them acquainted 
somewhat with a large section of God’s creatures. The teacher will with such 
classes go very particularly and thoroughly into the structure and classifica- 
tion of birds ; and will so treat the whole subject that the method pursued 


ale will show the young men and women how to study any department of know- 


ledge to real advantage. The teachers should not be content to give a smat- 
tering of information, but should illustrate every family and subdivision of 
birds in such a manner that the scholars will be really taught something of 
one large part of God’s creation. Great stress should be laid upon every 
evidence of peculiar design and adaptation of structure to manner of life. 


: | The teacher will find, too, very great advantage to arise from requiring notes 


to be taken of each lesson, and the lesson itself reproduced in writing on a 


succeeding Sunday. JOHN REYNOLDS, 
SS eee 


No man is so foolish but may give another good counsel sometimes; and 
| no man is so wise but may easily err, if he will take no other man’s ine 
‘|| but his own.—Bew Jonsow. ; 


a a 


English translation of Kuenen’s ‘Religion of Israel.” Almost everything of any value in the || 
special views I have adopted of Israel’s religious history will be found in this book, which is | 
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LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL* 


SECTION IL—ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND 
A FATHERLAND. 


Questions on Lussons XXIV., XXV.—What was the great difference 
between the religions of Canaan and Israel? In what institution did this 
difference express itself? Give some of the chief peculiarities of the Naza- 
rites, and explain the meaning of them. Who were the Rechabites? What 
was the origin of prophecy ? How were Yahweh’s “seers” distinguished from 
those of the gods of Canaan? What is the meaning of the word “prophet ?” 
How does it apply to the prophets of Israel? Give any examples from history 
or legend to illustrate (1) the wildness, (2) the irresistible nature of the pro_ 
phetic inspiration. 


Lesson XXVI.—Shiloh and its Priests. 


We have now reached a point from which it will be well to look back for 
a moment and survey the ground over which we have recently travelled. 

We have seen the Israelites, held together to some extent by the personal 
influence of Moses, wandering over the deserts of Sinai and Syria. We have 
seen them fall upon Canaan from the east and south, and in the first rush of © 
victory carry all before them. We have seen the bond of union amongst the 
various tribes, which was never very strong, become gradually looser and 
looser, until it seemed likely that the Israélites might be altogether swallowed ~ 
up amongst the nations of Canaan and the surrounding countries. We have 


_ seen that their religion, too, was exposed to the greatest dangers from the 


soft and enervating customs of the Canaanites. But we have seen further 


how, in spite of all these difficulties and dangers, the Israelite nationality || 


gradually rose up once more and lifted its head above all others (1) in Judah, 
&c., (2) in Benjamin, (3) in the northern group of tribes, (4) in Ephraim and 
western Manasseh, (5) in the land beyond the Jordan; while the Israelites, 
under the ‘guidance of fierce, but brave and generally patriotic warriors, 
succeeded everywhere in throwing off the yoke of the surrounding nations 
and establishing themselves as masters of the Canaanites. We have seen, 
too, that during the same period in which the Israelite nationality was re- 


asserting its supremacy the Israelite religion was beating back the Canaanite | 
influences, and establishing itself more and more firmly as the recognised || 


religion of the country—and this not so much by the aid of its regular 
servants, the priests, as by that of the Wazarites and the prophets. 


1n their scattered and oppressed condition, struggling for their very lives, - | 


the tribes of Israel had as a rule held very little intercourse with each other, 


and had seldom acted in concert; but it is only natural to expect that they | 


* Tam very happy to be able to call the attention of my readers to the first volunie of an 


published by Mossrs, Williams and Norgate, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, London. 


Bey 
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would now be more closely united, and more fully conscious of being in fact 
one nation. 

Now, just in the very centre of the land of Israel, in the southern portion 
of the district of Ephraim, was a city called Shiloh (Philip’s map 6), at which 
there was a very celebrated sanctuary of Yahweh. As Shiloh is near the 
head-quarters of the great Israelite invasion (Manual, vol. ii. p. 89 and 
following), it is exceedingly probable that the sanctuary was established there 


|} ata very early period ; and we can easily understand how this antiquity, 


combined with its central position, gave it very great importance in the eyes 
of the Israelites. In fact it was the central point round which they gathered, 
the focus at which all the separate rays of their spiritual and political life 
were collected ; and it may be regarded as the civil and religious capital of 


_ the rising nation. 


The growing importance of the sanctuary of Shiloh threw great power 
into the hands of the priestly family that had charge of it, so great indeed 
that the chief priest of the sanctuary of Shiloh came at last to be regarded as 
the leader of the whole nation. 

Now, at the time of which we are speaking (say 1070 B.c.), the chief priest 
of this sanctuary was Eli, a man who is represented by the tradition as pious 
and amiable, but of no strength of character. In fact-he appears, in later 
life at least, to haye been little more than a passive tool in the hands of his 
two sons, Phinehas and Hophni, who were but little qualified for the office of 


| priesthood. 


There is a curious passage in the first book of Samuel which professes to 
give an account of the malpractices of these two young men, and which may 


| now be read (1 Sam. ii. 12—17). 


Verse 12. “And the sons of Eli were sons of worthlessness [7.e., good-for- 


| nothing fellows]. They knew not [1.¢., did not obey] Yahweh.” 


The Hebrew word “ beliyyaal,” or “ Belial,” means literally “ without 
good,” or “worthlessnéss,” and is very often used in the Old Testament in 


| such'expressions as “a son of worthlessness,” “a daughter of worthlessness,” 
| a man of worthlessness,” &c. Long afterwards the word came to be under- 
| stood and used as the proper name of some devil or evil spirit, anid so we find 


such passages as the one we are now considering translated in our Bibles 


iar sons of Belial,” &c. This is quite a mistake, however, for the Hebrew 


writers had not the least intention of saying anything of the kind, Nor does 


. the use of the words “son” and “daughter” at all imply that the following 
| word must be a proper name, for the Hebrews spoke of “a son of strength,” 


‘meaning “a strong man;” of “a son of death,” meaning “a man condemned 
to die ;” and even-of “a lamb, the son of a year,” meaning “a lamb one year 
old.” 


| Verses 13, 14, “ And this is what the priests [7.¢., Phinehas a, Hophni] 

- did to the people: whenever anyone had made a Gaerifice’ one of the priest’s 

servants came, while the meat was being cooked, with a flesh-hook with three 
teeth in his hand, and struck into the pan, or'kettle, or caldron, or pot; and 
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all the meat that the flesh-hook brought up out of the vessel with it was 

taken to the priest. That is what they did to all the Israelites that came to 

Shiloh to sacrifice.” 3 
When an animal was sacrificed only a very small part of it was really 


burnt, the rest was prepared for a sacrificial meal, which was looked upon as . 


a réligious ceremony. It was during the preparation of this meal that 
Phinehas and Hophni sent their servant with the fleshhook. 

Verses 15, 16. “And even before they had burned the fat [or the fattest 
parts of the beast, such as the kidneys], the priest’s servant came and said to 
the man who was sacrificing, ‘Give some of the flesh to the priest to roast. 
He will not have cooked [boiled] flesh from you, but must have it raw ;’ and 
if the man said, ‘ Let the fat [fat parts] be burnt first, and then take as much 


’ as your soul desires, he answered, ‘ No, you must give it now, or else I shall 


take it by force.’ ” 

Phinehas and Hophni were not content with taking a share of the meat 
as it was boiling after the sacrifice—a custom which may have been more or 
less sanctioned by previous usage—but insisted on taking for themselves 
some of those portions that should have been burned as a part of the actual 
sacrifice, 

Verse 17. “ And the sin of the young men was very great before Yahweh, 
for they made the offering to Yahweh a mockery.” 


While Israel was under such guidance as that of the priests of Shiloh, a 
foe, more formidable than any of those already vanquished, was gathering 
strength in the south-west of Canaan, and to this foe we must now turn our 
attention. 


Lesson XXVII.—The Philistines. 


On.the sea coast, west of Judah, lies a strip of land long inhabited by the 
Philistines, a people of so much importance that the whole land of Canaan 
was called by other nations Philistina, or Palestina, after them. These 
Philistines had five little kingdoms or principalities—Ekron, Ashdod, Aske- 
lon, Gath, and Gaza—all which seem for the most part to have been pretty 
closely allied to each other, The Philistines, like the Israelites, were immi- 
grants, who had conquered and settled in a part of Canaan. They came 


from a place called Caphtor, which some people think was in Egypt, but . || 


which is generally believed to be somewhere in the island of Crete. Wherever 
they came from, they combined two qualities which were not very often found 
united amongst. ancient peoples: they were brave warriors, and were skilful 
seamen, given to commerce, They did not trouble themselyes much about 
cultivating the land, however, or pasturing flocks and herds, but made the 
conquered Canaanites do such work for them. Their commerce made them 
far superior to the Israelites in all the arts of peace and war. They saw 


more of other nations, were able to obtain the produce of other lands, and — 
were doubtless much better armed and housed, and in almost every way 
more highly civilised than the Israelites were. But in one thing they were 
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very inferior to them ; for they had not any religion to which they were 
firmly attached, or which had any power to make them good and noble. 
| They had had no Moses amongst them to teach them to honour their god or 

. gods by self-restraint and justice. So little, indeed, did they care for the religion 
which they had professed in their Cretan or Egyptian home, that, instead of 
|| clinging to it and fighting for it as the Israelites had done for theirs, they were 

| content quietly to drop it and to take up instead the religion of the Canaanites 
just as they found it in that part of the country which they had conquered. 

Perhaps, indeed, they did bring with them the worship of one of their 
gods, whom they called Marna, that is “ Our Lord,” but even this is uncer- 
tain ; and the deity known by this name does not seem to have been a very 
important one. It is worth noticing in passing that this name helps to show 
how very little it matters what name we give to God. It is what-we think of 
Him and feel towards Him, not what we call Him, that makes the difference. 
Here, for instance, we have the very same name “Our Lord” given by 
Philistines and Hebrews to their gods, and yet the religions of the two peoples 
were quite different. In the same way it often happens that nations with 
almost precisely the same religion give their gods quite different names. 
(See also Manual, vol. ii. pp. 5, 6.) Amongst the gods adopted by the 
Philistines from the Canaanites was one called Baal-Tamar, of whom but 
| little is known, and another called Eshmun, who was the god of medicine, 
amongst other things, and was represented as of great stature and as bearing 
alion under his arm. But by far the most important of the deities of this 
region were Atergatis, who had a celebrated temple at Askelon, and Dagon 
her son. Atergatis was a goddess, and was represented as half woman and 
half fish, like a mermaid. Offerings of little fishes modelled in gold and silver 
were made to her, ‘and numbers of real fish, which were afterwards eaten by 
| the priests, were sacrificed to her. Dagon, who was the most important of 
| all, and was often called the god of the Philistines (though really the Philis- 
tines did but borrow his worship from the Canaanites) was also a fish-god, and 
was called the son of Atergatis. He was worshipped in much the same way 
| as his mother, and his priests are said to have dressed themselves in the 
| skins of fishes. 

The-whole worship of Askelon and the other Philistine cities belonged to 
the licentious and dissolute kind. (See Manual, vol. i., pp. 133—134.) 

No doubt the Philistines had settled in this district before the Israelite 
conquest of the rest of Canaan, and if they had not been weakened by the 
invasion of King Ramses III. (Manual, vol. i, p. 89), they would perhaps 
have disputed it with them from the first. As it was they seem to have 
been recovering from the blow inflicted on them, and to have been growing | 
more and more powerful just at the same time that Israel was gaining 
strength and becoming master of the rest of Canaan, There are several 
| circumstances which seem to show that. the Philistines had been troublesome 
| to the Israelites long before the time of which we are now speaking (about. 


1070 B.G, t), F 7 Z 5 " 
 Thus- the migration of a considerable part of the tribe of Dan from a 
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position in the south-west by the seashore (see Manual, vol. ii., p. 127, note ; 
and p. 129, iii. 6) to the extreme north (Manual, vol. ili., pp. 12—13) was 
doubtless caused in part by the growing power of the Philistines. = 

It must have been at-a still earlier period that Shamgar, mentioned in 
Deborah’s song (Manual, vol. ii., p. 128), flourished, This Shamgar is said 
to have fought against the Philistines, and to have slain 600 of them with 
an ox-goad. His efforts do not seem to have been permanently successful 
(see Judges ii. 31). Note.—The ox-goad was probably a long pole, armed 
with a sharp iron tooth, more like a spear than anything else. 

There is also a legend of one Samson, an Israelite of prodigious strength, 
who fought against the Philistines; but his history is so completely fabulous 
that I have not mentioned him in these lessons. The teacher can, however, 
read with or to his class any portion of the story (Judges xiii.—xvi.), having. 
first prepared it with an ordinary commentary. He must be carefyl to warn 
the scholars that in all probability this story is not even founded upon 
historical fact, but has a myth at the bottom of it. (See “Bible for Young 
People,” vol. i., pp. 7, 8; and vol. ii., chap. xx.) 

But although the Philistines appear from a comparatively early period, 
both in history and legend, as foes to the Israelites, it is only towards the 
close of the period of the Judges that they assume any great importance. In 
the time of Eli and his sons they were by far the most formidable foe that 
Israel had to encounter. Other nations might from time to time prove 
troublesome, but it was clear that the great battle for the ultimate posses- 
sion of Canaan must be fought out by these two—the Israelites and the. 
Philistines, 

Lesson XXVITI.—The Fall of the House of Eli. 


The first battle-ground of the Philistines and Israelites was the region 
bordering on the territory of the five cities of Philistia, especially the north- 
western portion of Judah and the south-eastern portion of the southern 
territory of Dan. Here the Israelites, in the time of Eli, once suffered a 
severe defeat; but they were still able to keep the field and to hold a council 
of war. What happened next is told us in Judges iv. 3—18, which may now 
be read. : 


Verse 3, It was a common belief in ancient times that the presence of 
some sacred emblem would help an army to gain the victory, Thousands of 
years after this battle between the Philistines and Israelites, a celebrated 
battle was fought in England, called the “battle of the sigue , 
the English army fastened a ship-mast]into a heavy cart and fixed a huge 
crucifix upon it, thinking that this sacred emblem would help them to gain 
the victory. An account of the “battle of the standard,” which was fought || 
in 1138, is given in most histories of England. | ei 

Verse 4, Who inhabiteth the cherubim.—The cherubim Were monstrous |} 
figures, made by Solomon, placed one on each side of the ark, They were | | 
not in existence at the time of this battle, and the writer is therefore guilty \| 
of what is called an anachronism in mentioning them. sae 


cause || 


oo. 
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Hophni and Phinehas accompanied the ark to the camp of the Israelites, 
Verses 7—10. The Philistines had doubtless heard of the stern, or even 

| cruel, character of the Hebrew god, and were filled with terror when they . 

| heard that his sacred symbol, in which they probably supposed him to live, 

| had been brought into the camp. Such a practice, it appears, had not been 
customary among the Israelites, and was therefore all the more appalling. 
We must remember that ancient nations, as a rule, believed in the existence 

| of each other’s gods, and that the Philistines, doubtless, looked upon Yahweh 
| asa very powerful deity, and one who would do all he could against them, 
| as he had done against the Egyptians. But their terror, instead of turning 

_ them to flight, did but make them fight all the more desperately, and they 

| were once more victorious. 

The courage of the Philistines is truly admirable. We should take 
account of difficulties not that we may yield to them, but that we may 
overcome them. 

Verses 13—18. A Benjamite warrior; who had escaped, brings news to — 
Eli, who is waiting anxiously at Shiloh to hear tidings of the ark, which had 

| never passed out of his care before, and of which he thought more than of 
his sons or his country. When he hears that the holy ark has-been taken by 
the Philistines, he falls fainting from his seat, and dies of the fall. 

It is impossible not to feel kindly towards the faithful-hearted but feeble 

| Eli. His life and death, however, show that in times such as those in which 
he lived good intentions are of but small value, if not accompanied by 

| strength of purpose and clearness‘of view. We must not be content with 
‘simply “meaning well,’ but must learn to do well also; for weakness is 
| often as fatal as-vice. 
_ Eli’s religion was genuine, but narrow. The ark of Yahweh was more to 
him than the freedom of his people or the virtue of his sons. That the 
religion of Yahweh should be brought into contempt by the bad conduct of 
| his sons did indeed grieve him, but he was able to bear it; but that the arh 
of Yahweh should fall into the enemies’ hands was too much for him. We 
are all apt to mistake names and symbols for things, and to care more for the 
forms of religion than for religion itself. 


When the Philistines had gained possession of the ark, they took it off to 
| Ashdod, to a great temple of the fish-god Dagon there ; but they did not keep 
| it long. No doubt they were still very much afraid of this mysterious ark, 
| for though they believed Yahweh to haye been defeated by Dagon and the 
rest of their gods, yet they thought he was still powerful, and might perhaps 
| take vengeance on them. ‘They knew he was a terrible god, and in his 
| anger he might send them fearful plagues and disasters. 

} So when anything went wrong with them they thought it was due to the 
| wrath of Yahweh, who was angry with them for taking his holy ark. The 
| Hebrew traditions tell wonderful stories of the plagues that fell upon the 
| Philistines wherever the ark was taken. First of all, the image of Dagon in | 
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broken. Then a sore disease came upon the Ashdodites, until at last they 
sent the ark away to Gath. But the Gittites fared no better than their 
neighbours, for the same disease came upon them as soon as the ark was 
brought into their city. Then it was sent on to Ekron, but the same disease 
fell upon the Ekronites; and when it rested in the open country, mice 


destroyed the crops! At last the Philistines asked their diviners what they .|} 


had better do with this terrible and destructive ark, and how they should 
appease the awful Yahweh. They told them to make certain golden offerings 
to Yahweh, and put them, together with the ark itself, upon a new cart yoked 
to two cows, whose sucking calves were shut up at home. They did so, and, 
behold, the cows, instead of turning to their calves, went right away from 
them towards the territory of Israel. Thus was the ark of Yahweh restored 
| to his people. After some further wanderings and adventures, it found a 
resting place at last in Kirjath-Jearim (on the borders of Judah and Benjamin), 
where it long remained. 

Of course the presence of the ark did not really cause disease or multiply 
mice in Philistia, but it is quite possible that the Philistines put down every 
disaster which they experienced to its influence, and were therefore glad to 
get rid of it at last; for we have no reason to believe that it was taken back 
by the Israelites in any victorious expedition, and must, therefore, suppose 
that the Philistines returned it of their own accord. | 

If there happened to be a great deal of disease and a bad harvest at the 
time when the ark was in Philistia, then there would be some historical 
foundation for the facts alleged in these stories, but none whatever for the 
explanation of them given; namely, that they were caused by the anger of 
Yahweh. 


Lesson XXIX.—Samuel. 


Tradition says that when the news of the great defeat of the Israelites 
and the capture of the ark reached Shiloh, the dying wife of Phineas called 
her baby son, who was born at the same moment, Ichabod; or, “Where is the 
glory ?” for the glory of Israel had departed ! . 

The glory not of Israel but of Shiloh had indeed departed. The priestly 
family had first incurred the dislike of the people, and then fallen—utterly and 
miserably ; and the ark of Yahweh was in the hands of the enemy. Hence- 
forth the sanctuary of Shiloh sinks into insignificance, and,the family of Eli 
ceases to exercise the smallest influence over the fates of Israel. 

The man of most influence in Israel now was Samuel, the son of 
Elkanah the Ephraimite, one of the most remarkable of the heroes of Israel. 
He is said to have been educated by Eli, to have had visions in early child- 


hood, and to have warned his master of the misery that was to come upon — 


himself and his family in consequence of the sins of Phinehas and Hophni. 


[Read 1 Samuel iii; which is not history, however, but legend. The 


prophecy as to the fate of Elis house was evidently written after the events 


of which it speaks, It is quite possible, however, and even probable, that i| 
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Samuel was really connected with Eli and the priestly family at Shiloh, and 
had endeavoured to resist the malpractices of Eli’s sons. ] 

After the fall of the house of Eli, Samuel acquired very great influence, 
and was looked upon, more than any other man, as the leader of the Israelites, 
He lived in Ramah, in the tribe of Benjamin, but did not confine his activity 
to that one place, for he made a circuit from time to time through Bethel, 
Mizpeh, and Gilgal, holding a kind of rough court of justice, and pronouncing 
judgment on any cases submitted to him. Whatever power he had was due 
__to his own personal influence, but this was so great that if his sentences had 

been disputed no doubt the people would have risen to enforce them. 

The great object of Samuel’s efforts was to secure the triumph of the 
religion of Yahweh over all others, and he was inspired by a burning hatred 
of everything Canaanitish. He encouraged the Nazarites, therefore, in their 
opposition to all the practices of the Canaanites; and; moreover, threw the 
whole weight of his influence into an attempt to regulate and guide the 
prophetic movement. He succeeded in widening very greatly the interval 
between the prophets of Yahweh and those of the Canaanite deities. By 
putting himself at the head of the former, by encouraging regular meetings 
amongst them under his own supervision, by cultivating the arts of music, 
and by other such means, he succeeded in keeping within bounds the tendency 
to wildness and fanaticism which still clung to the institution. His own 
example and influence—for he was regarded as the greatest prophet of his 

. age—did much towards raising the dignity of the prophetic office. From the 
glimpses we get of the “seers” or prophets before and during his time, and 
what we know of them immediately afterwards, it appears that he brought 
the religious and moral work of the prophets into greater and greater 

_prominence, and pushed the mere fortune-telling or soothsaying aspects of it 
into the background. Above all, he taught the young prophets who gathered 
round him to be utterly fearless in maintaining what they believed to be 
right. They were to be held back by no thought of the consequences either 
to themselves or anyone else, but were just to go straight forward in the right 
path, and lift up their voices for the truth, come what might. 

Of Samuel’s own religious ideas we can tell but little. There is abundant 
evidence that he shared to the full, and pushed to their extremest conse- 

| quences, the current ideas of his time as to the stern and awful nature of 
| Yahweh’s holiness; and we may judge from his influence in several ways that 
| the immorality of the Canaanite worship excited his special indignation and 
|| disgust, and that he had a very high idea of the moral requirements made by 
|| Yahweh of his worshippers. We are perhaps justified, then, in supposing that 
he, like the great prophets who succeeded him, thought comparatively little of 
| the sacrifices and ceremonies of worship, though he by no means neglected 
| these, and was, as we shall see, very jealous of any interference in them. 

Enough has been said to show that Samuel well deserved to be held in 
| grateful remembrance by his people as one of their greatest spiritual heroes, 
4 and enough to make us deeply regret that we know so little of him and his | 


| thoughts. 
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Ee There is another aspect of his activity, however, which does not impress 
us so favourably. His zeal for Yahweh, as we have already hinted, displayed 
itself in a burning hatred of the Canaanite and other nations. War to the 
knife against them was his cry, He would have them and all their practices 
utterly rooted out and exterminated, and he fostered a feeling of bitter 
hostility towards them amongst the Israelites. We have seen that he himself 
confined his activity to the tribe of Benjamin, but doubtless his influence 
spread, though in a less degree, over the whole territory of Israel, and roused 
the same hostile feeling towards the Canaanites and others everywhere. 
Now, though the Israelites had succeeded in getting the upper hand, there 
were still a great number of powerful Canaanite cities and communities 
existing in their midst, and the hostile attitude now assumed towards them 
provoked opposition and enmity on their side. Thus Israel was to some 
extent weakened by Samuel’s policy, and the surrounding nations took 
advantage of this state of things to endeavour to subdue them. The Philis- 
tines especially, who were getting more powerful every-day, pushed further 
- and further into the Israelite territory, and seemed likely to reduce the sons 
of Israel to absolute slavery. Samuel was not a warrior, and could not 
control the state of things which he had done so much to bring on ; and the 
people, therefore, began to long for. some brave soldier to put himself at their 
head, and lead their armies against the Philistines and their other foes. It 
is true that the idea of having a king had always been distasteful to the 
Israelites. They were too fond of perfect freedom to be willing to put their 
necks under the yoke of a monarchy, and they always said that Yahweh was 
their king, and they would have no other. The prophets, too, who were || — 
_ always champions of popular freedom, objected to the idea of a monarchy; 
| but the necessity became so great that the desire for a king grew stronger 
and stronger, and at last became irresistible. Puitie H, WickstHep. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
LESSON LV.* 


Jesus is now received in and around Gennesaret as a great prophet. His 
work is succeeding beyond his expectation. His heart, we may be sure, is | 
. filled with thanksgiving and awe at the power over men’s souls which God 

has given him ; and now he naturally feels a desire to call to him helpers, 
who shall be abla by-and-by to assist him in his work, and who, when he is 
removed, shall carry on the work in his place. He is no doubt encouraged 
in this idea by remembering that the ancient prophets had their disciples, 
forming what have been called “ schools of the prophets.” An elder prophet 
like Samuel gathered to him young men whom he thought more endowed 
_ than others with the religious spirit and religious insight, and associated || 


* This lesson should have followed Lesson liii, By mistake the lesson numbered liv, has been || 
printed before instead of after it. ; 
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| them with himself. He communicated to them, no doubt, some of the 
thoughts which filled his own mind, encouraged them to put. their own 
thoughts on divine things into language, and to sing them to music, accom- 
panied by musical instruments, such as psaltery, tabret, pipe, harp, and 
cymbals. (Read 1 Samuel x. 5; 2 Kings ii 3—5; 1 Chro. xxv. 1—8.) 
This mode of singing or chanting prophetic utterances seems to have corre- 
sponded in some degree to our preaching. 

Jesus, we must suppose, had noticed four men who were Socueaulls 
among his hearers, and seemed to follow him about to different places ; these 
were Simon (afterwards called Peter and Cephas), Andrew, his brother, 
James and John. Jesus no doubt soon fixed his attention on these men, 
Their frequent attendance at his preaching showed already that they had 
asympathy with him. He entered, we suppose, into conversation with 
them, found them to be fishermen on the lake, but filled with a deeply 
religious spirit—loving God, and earnestly desirous of doing his will. They 
were more than usually acquainted with the old Hebrew Scriptures, and espe- 
cially with those visions of the prophets, from which Jesus so often quoted, 
that looked forward to the coming of the reign of God and the Messiah. 
They were filled, we cannot doubt, with enthusiasm at the preaching of Jesus. 
‘He stirred their souls as no other had ever stirred them. They already 
accepted him in their hearts as a great prophet, and were half inclined to 
accept him as the Messiah. Yet these men, with all their enthusiasm and 
veneration for Jesus, were not altogether fit instruments to help him im his 
“work. They were still thoroughly Jews, strict Jews, with all the stubborn 
prejudices of their nation. They were deeply attached to the Jewish law and 
religious customs, Then they were narrow in their conceptions; they 
could not comprehend the large spiritual aims of Jesus, and they, at: least at 
that time, seemed to have little power of imagination: things which he 
spoke in a poetical and figurative sense they took in a prosaic and literal one. 


Jesus must have seen the difficulties of changing these men into helpers. {} 


He must have seen that it would be a work of time and patience to wean 
| them from their Judaism ; still he saw that they were the best helpers he 
‘could find; for all the most religious of his countrymen were like them in 
their deep attachment tothe law. After debating the matter with himself 
for some time, he at last determined to associate these four fishermen with 
him as companions and learners, to go about with him in his preaching, | 
{| and so gradually to gain an insight into his true meaning. So one day he 
{| went down to the lake, knowing that he should probably meet the fishermen 
| on or near the beach, First he saw Simon and Andrew casting a net into || 
the sea (i.¢., the lake of Galilee) ; he beckoned to them, and invited them to _ | 
join him in dis work, and to learn from him how to become fishers of men— 
that is, learn how to take captive the souls of men and draw them to good- 
ness, Peter and Andrew gladly accepted the invitation. And a little further 
on Jesus came upon James and John, in their boat with Zebedee their father, 
mending their nets; them also he invited, no doubt asking leave of Zebedee 
for his sons to accompany him ; and they too accepted. Ah, how glad, how 


— 
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proud, how honoured must these men have felt to be thus chosen and imyited 
by the great Prophet to come and be his companions and share his noble 
work! (Read Mark i. 16—20; Matt. iv. 18—22; Luke vy. 1—11.) Notice 
how different is the account of Luke from that of Mark and Matthew. 


LESSON LVI. 


Many of the inhabitants of Capernaum had heard the great preacher 
who had come to live among them. Most of them had heard of him and of 
the works of healing he was said to have worked in the neighbouring places. 
But now the news ran throughout the town that he had wrought two wonder- 
ful cures, close at home, that of the madman in the synagogue, and that of 
the fever-stricken woman in her house; and “the whole town was moved, 
and at even, when the sun was set, they brought unto him all that were 
diseased and them that were possessed with demons. And all the city was 
gathered together at the door.” Jesus was thus called upon, not to preach, 
not to teach the people the things that lay near his heart, but to touch 
these sick follk one after another and utter the words which they expected, 
and which they had faith would make them whole. And he yielded to their 
requests. “ He healed many that were sick of divers diseases and cast out 
many devils (or demons), and suffered not the demons to speak (or talk), be- 
cause they knew him. (Read Mark i, 32—34 ; Matt. viii. 16, 17 ; Luke iv. 
40—44.) 

“ He suffered not the demons to speak,” or talk, means that he suffered 
not the insane persons, who thought themselves possessed by demons, to 
speak. Luke gives the full reason—“ for they knew that he was the Christ,” 
i.¢., the Messiah. How could the madmen know that he was the Messiah ? 
They had no doubt heard the people around them say that he must be the 
Messiah for whom they had been waiting and hoping. It was natural that 
they should say this when they saw what wonderful power he exercised over 
men’s minds and bodies. John tells us that after this time, in Jerusalem, 
“many of the people believed on him, and said, When Christ cometh, will he 
do more miracles (signs, i.¢., signs, probably, of the Messiahship) than those 
which this man hath done?” (John vii. 31). So we may well believe the in- 
habitants of Galilee saying, “ When Christ cometh will he do more miracles 
than those which this man hath done? This must be the Christ.” The | 
madmen had heard such talk as this, and had taken it into their own poor | 
confused minds that Jesus was indeed the Christ, and could free them from 
the evil spirits that, as they thought, tormented them. It was this faith 
that helped Jesus to cure them. But Jesus did not wish the madmen to pro- 
claim aloud that he was the Messiah, because he was afraid the people would 
at once take up the idea, and then they would flock round him in multitudes || 
and want to set him up as their temporal chief or king, that he might lead |} 
them on against their heathen oppressors, the Romans, drive them out of the 
land, restore the temporal kingdom of Israel, and bring back to the nation — 
the glory of the times of David and Solomon. 3 


Jesus knew that this was the people’s idea of the Messiah and of what lie 
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should do, and therefore he did not wish them to consider him asthe Messiah 
until he had taught them to believe in a very different kind of Messiah from 
this—a Messiah whose kingdom or reign was “not of this world,” i.¢., of this 
outward visible world ; not arule over men’s bodies, such as kings and emperors 
may have; but a rule over men’s spirits, turning them from sin to righteous- 
ness, from darkness (ignorance of God) to the light (knowledge of God). But 
besides the wish not to encourage in the minds of the people false notions of him 
and his work, Jesus must have had another motive for not wishing the people 
to acknowledge him publicly as the Messiah. He knew that the moment they 
did this, the priestly government at Jerusalem, and the Roman government 
there and at Rome, would consider him a dangerous man—would fear that 
the people would rally round him, as they had done round Judas the Gali- 
lean (mentioned in Lesson i.), and rise in rebellion against the foreign and 
heathen masters. The Romans seemed to fear that the whole nation might 
take advantage of any insurrection to rise against them, as they really did 
between thirty and forty years after this time ;* whilst, on the other hand, 

_the priestly government were afraid that the Romans might be provoked by 
any insurrection of the people to take away from them ‘such liberties and 
privileges as had been left to them. John tells us that the Pharisees, ata 
later time, said of Jesus, ‘‘ If we let him alone all men will believe on him, 
and the Romans shall come and take away both our place and nation,” i.e., 
probably both our land and people (John xi. 48). 

These explanations will help us to understand other passages in which 
Jesus is represented as charging those who were healed—some not to make 
known the healing, others not.to make known that he was the Messiah. 
(Read Mark i. 24,25; Mark iii. 11,12; Mark v. 42, 43; Matt. vili.4; Matt. 
ix. 30; Matt, xii. 15,16; Matt. xvii. 9; Luke iv. 33—35 ; Luke y, 14.) 


LESSON LYII. 


In a passage set to be read in the last lesson (Matthew viii. 17), the words, 
“ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias (Isaiah) the prophet,” 
make it appear as if Jesus had worked the cures mentioned in the 16th verse 
in order to fulfil the passage of Scripture quoted. And in truth the writers 
of the Gospels, and the early Christians in general, did think, as we believe 
erroneously, that any passage in the Old Testament, which could by any 
possibility seem to describe or picture anything in the life or death of Christ, 
had been written as a prophecy thereof ; and so, again, they thought that all 
things in the history of Christ must so happen as to fulfil these prophecies. 
Now if we read for ourselves, and in their natural connection with other 
passages, the passages they quote as being fulfilled, we find that they have 
nothing whatever to do with Christ, but refer to some. person or some event 
belonging to the time in which they were written. _ If we read the chapter in 
Isaiah from which Matthew quotes (Isaiah liii.), we find it to be the description 
of some suffering prophet, possibly the prophet Jeremiah ; and only because 
the words apply to every prophet who sympathises deeply with his people do: 


+ In that war against the Romans which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, a.p. 70. 
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they apply to the Prophet of Nazareth. The words in Matthew’s Gospel 
differ from those in our version of the Old Testament. It is because he quotes 
from the Hebrew itself, whilst our translators seem to have been influenced 
here by the ancient Greek version called the Septuagint. This may be 
one argument for us, that Matthew originally wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, 
These words, “ Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses,” help us 
to understand the probable meaning of passages like that in John i. 29, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world ;” and 
that in 1 Peter ii, 24, “* Who his ownself bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree.” Jesus has taken away sin and borne sins, just as he took the bodily 
infirmities and bare the sicknesses of men, by first feeling them himself, 
through sympathy, and then healing them. 
There is good reason to think that whilst the early church fully believed 
in Christ’s miracles of healing wrought on men’s bodies, it took these again 
as symbols or pictures of other miracles of healing, which by the influence of 
his life and teaching he wrought on men’s souls. He was the Physician of 
souls still more than the physician of bodies ; he cured the soul of sin as he 
cured the body of disease. And here we see the value of studying this life 
of Jesus Christ. As we follow him in the successive events of that life, we 
find him ever so good, with a beautiful, natural, human goodness; so wise, 
so free from narrow prejudices, with a heart so pure, so loving and gentle 
towards men, and so full of communion with God, that his character appears 
the loveliest ever presented on earth. We cannot but love it, and in loving 
it we love the goodness that makes it, and learn more and more to hate the 
sin that is opposed to it. It is thus that Jesus becomes to us the Physician 


of the soul. It is thus that he cures us of sin and changes us to goodness. ~ . 


Notice how, in the passage that we are considering, Matthew says, “ He 


cast out the spirits with his word ;” whilst Luke says (iv. 40), “ He laid his | 


hands on every one of them,” It is an instance how, in telling a story, one 
will notice more particularly one circumstance ; another, another. Most likely 


_ Jesus both laid his hands on the diseased and spoke words. (Read passages 


from the New Testament in which the life and example of Christ are spoken 


of as-valuable: John xiii. 15; Matt. xi. 29; Philip, ii. 5; 1 Peter ii, 21—24 | 
) 1 John ii. 6; Eph. iv, 13—15.) 


LESSON LYIII. . 
Mark tells us that after the people of Capernaum had crowded to the 


house of Jesus, bringing with them their sick for him to heal, Jesus rose up” 
a great while before it was day, and-went out into a solitary place, and there ~ 


prayed. Luke tells us that when it was day he departed into a desert place, 
Christ’s reason for doing this seems to be suggested by his words to his 
disciples when they came after him and told him that all men were seeking 
him—* Let us” (not return to those seeking us, but) “go into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also, for therefore came I forth.” Jesus felt that his 


great worl was to preach, that thus he might be the Physician of souls; but || 
he was in danger of having people constantly crowding upon him with their || _ 
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| Sick, and thus occupying all his time in healing the diseases of the body. 
_ Probably, also, Jesus felt that it was necessary for him at times to get away 
from the crowd and from all society, and be alone with himself and God, 
Even the bést people, though they may have been doing their duty well in 
society, find it needful at times to go into quiet and solitude. There they 


| Seem to go into their own souls again—as Moses was represented as going 


into the tabernacle, and there hearing the voice of God (Exod. xxxiii, 9—11), 
There they hear again the voice of their conscience and their higher feelings, 
and there they feel strengthened for their work, In the crowd, too, and in 
busy work, they find it difficult to keep the thought of God before their 
minds, and feel towards him the love and reverence they wish to feel, and so 
they must go into solitude and quiet, that they may be able to let the thought 
of God rise clear again in their minds—that they may remember again what 
God is, and what he wants from them, and feel towards him as they ought 
to feel. The prayer which some minds find it most helpful to utter on 
these occasions is prayer which first expresses the mind’s thoughts of God in 
groping after him, in trying to conceive of him, then represents what God 
wants from us, and then expresses our wants from him. Such prayer is com- 
munion with’God, and from it the worshipper goes away refreshed and _ 
strengthened. He has become more like God; he loves more what God 
loyes, and desires more what he wills. We cannot doubt that it was in 
frequent communion like this that Jesus grew more and more into the image 
of God, and gained strength for his great work. 

From his solitude Jesus did not go back to Capernaum, but went forth to’ 
preach in the synagogues throughout all Galilee and cast out devils. (Mark 
i. 37—39 ; Luke iv. 42—44). To this place may also belong Matt. iv. 23, 
though it has been taken before as describing the beginning of the Galilean 
ministry. One is almost tempted to believe that Mark,.by the way in which 
he couples Christ’s preaching with casting out devils, meant now to suggest 
that Jesus cast out the devils of sin. . 


LESSON LIX. 


It appears, according to Mark, that somewhere in this journey a leper || 
came to Jesus, kneeling to him and beseeching hinf, saying, “ If thou wilt 
thou canst make me clean.” (Read Mark i. 40—45; Matt. viii. 2—4; Luke 
y. 12—16.) Now a leper was one who was afflicted with the leprosy, the 
scaly disease, or scaliness, as the word means. It was a disease to which the 
Jews and the people of the East seemed particularly subject, and which they 
feared as one of the greatest plagues that could befal them, and the worst evil 
| they could wish to their most deadly enemy. The leprosy came at first with a 
| small red spot rising a little above the skin and making a small circle. This ~ 
circle was soon covered with thin whitish and very smooth scales, which 
by-and-by fell off, leaving the skin below of an unsightly red. The circle 
grew, and fresh scales were formed, which lay one on another like tiles, and 
the middle of the circle looked depressed. Often many circles came on the 
body, chiefly at the elbows and knees, but sometimes they affected the whole 
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body, and ran one into the other. The circles were usually of the size of a 
shilling or half a crown, but sometimes they grew to half a foot in diameter. 
Any dark hair on the patches also turned white. This was one of the marks 
by which it was known, In general it was not accompanied with pain, but 
with much itching. The Jews believed it to be-highly contagious, and the — 
ancient law, attributed to Moses, decreed that any person affected with 
leprosy should dwell alone, away from the dwellings of others (Lev. xiii. 45, 
46). “The leper,’ says Trench, “ was himself a dreadful parable of death. © 
It is evident that Moses intended that he should be'so contemplated by all the 
ordinances which he gave concerning him. The leper was to bear about the 
emblems of death (Lev. xiii. 45)—the rent garments, that is, mourning gar- 
ments—he mourning for himself as for one dead; the head bare, as they 
were wont to have it who were in communion with the dead (Num. vi. 9; |} — 
Ezek. xxiv. 17); and the lip covered (Ezek. xxiv. 17). In the restoration, | i 
too, of a leper, exactly the same instruments of cleansing were in use—the 
cedar wood, the hyssop, and the scarlet-—as were used for the cleansing of 

one defiled through a dead body or aught pertaining to death, and which 
were never in use upon any other occasion. (Compare Num. xix. 6, 13, 18, 

with Lev. xiv. 4—7.) The leper was as one dead, and as such was to be put 

out of the camp (Lev. xiii. 46 ; Num. vy. 2—4; 2 Kings vii. 3), or afterwards 

out of the city ; and we find this law-to have been so strictly enforced, that 
even the sister of Moses might not be exempted from it (Num. xii. 14, 15), and 
kings themselves— Uzziah (2 Chron, xxvi. 21) and Azariah (2 Kings xy. 5). 

The Jews seemed to consider this disease, even more than others, as sent~ 

by God in punishment for sin.” 
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LESSON LX, 


In the East, those who are afflicted with what is now called leprosy are still 

compelled to live apart. Williams mentions the lepers’ huts hard by the city 
| gate of Jerusalem, where it is pitiable to see the poor wretches asking alms of 

the passengers, with outstretched hands or stumps, in various stages of decay, 
under the influence of this devouring disease. Still the leprosy under which 
these poor creatures were suffering was evidently not the leprosy of Scripture, |} | 
but that more dreadful disease, the elephantiasis, which the Crusaders brought - 
home with them from Asia, and which spread all over Europe in the middle 
ages, and was called the leprosy. In this more terrible disease the face 
becomes frightfully deformed, the breath horrible, the body covered with |} 
blackish crusts, the skin thickens, and the feet swell and become like 
those of an elephant—hence, perhaps, the name. It is said that in the 
middle ages there were, in France alone, no less than two thousand leper- 
houses set apart for the victims of this last disease, who were viewed with a 
sort of religious horror, looked upon as already dead, and clothed in shrouds 
while the masses of the dead were said for them. a 

Probably the leprosy of which Jesus healed the leper mentioned in the Ihe 
Gospels was of the common white kind described before. Jesus tells the man 
to go and show himself to the priests when he is healed, because this he was | 
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| bound to do by the law, and the priests must pronounce him healed before he 
could be admitted into society again (Lev. xiv. 2,3). He was to offer the things 
also which the law demanded from one who was healed—two he lambs and a 
| ewe, and fine flour and oil, for sacrifice ; or, if\he were poor, one lamb, and 
flour and oil, and two turtle doves or two young pigeons (Lev. xiv. 1—83), 

We must allow that, although we believe Jesus desired tofabolish the 
ritual law of Moses, he here directs the healed leper to comply with it. 
Probably he felt that it was the right thing for the man to do, as he had not yet 
the religion of Christ, which might stand to him in the place of the Jewish 
| religion. If this view is correct, we see here another instance of the breadth 
and liberality of the spirit of Christ. He wanted every man to be faithful to 
his own conscience and his own conviction of duty. To him that was right 
for every man which his own conscience told him was right. He sought to 
enlighten every man’s conscience, but, until it was enlightened by his better 
light, he wished every man to be true to his old light. 

We have already seen the reason why Jesus-charged the leper to tell no 
man. It was that the report of the wonderful cure might not bring crowds 
around him with their sick to occupy all his time. And we'see that the 
man, blazing it abroad, contrary to the request of Jesus, brought about the 
| very thing he feared: “ Great multitudes came together to hear and to-be 
' healed by him of their infirmities, insomuch that Jesus could no more openly 
enter into the city, but was without in desert3places.” 


LESSON LXI. 


After some days, Marksays, Jesus entered again into Capernaum. Matthew 
tells us that he entered into a ship, and passed over and came into his own 
city. He therefore conceives him to have retired into solitude on the other 
side of the lake, Jesus went, no doubt, on his return, to the house in Caper- 


abroad that he was in the house, and the people began to crowd towards it from 
every quarter. They not only filled the house, but all the space before the 
door, so that it was impossible for any new comers to find an entrance. Now 
aman sick of the palsy (that is, a paralytic—one who was paralysed in his 
|| limbs, and had thus lost the use of them) had been brought by his friends in 

‘the hope of getting Jesus to touch and heal him. But when they found they 
| could not get near for the crowd, they ascended in some way to the roof of 
| the house in which he was. The houses in the East are mostly only one 
story high, and the roof over that is flat, serving as a floor, on which the 
inhabitants walk, and even sleep, in the open air. Often the house is built 
around a court, which is sometimes covered with an awning. The friends of 
the paralytic either rolled up the awning and let him down on his couch into 
the court, if Jesus was teaching there, or broke up the roof of the house and 
let him down through the opening, if (as is less likely) Jesus was teaching in 
one of the apartments. Luke says they “let him down through the tiling.” 
| Probably he, writing for Gentiles, explained the oceurrence in such a way as 
he thought Gentiles would best understand. (Read Mark ii, 1—12; Matt. 


naum in which he usually lived with Peter and Andrew. It was soon noised |) | 
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ix. 1—8; Luke v. 17—26.) When Jesus saw the patient, he did not say to 
him, Rise, take up thy bed and walk; but, “Son, thy sins be (are) forgiven.” 
Now why did Jesus say this? We must remember that the Jews had a 
strong belief that disease, as well as other misfortunes, was sent by God as 
a punishment; that, in other words, God gave people up for their sins, or the 
sins of their forefathers, to the power of the devil. John (ix. 2) says that the 
disciples (no doubt with this idea in their minds) asked Jesus about the blind 
man, “ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind 2?” So 
in the Book of Job the friends of the sufferer try to persuade him that his 


afflictions have come upon him as punishments from God. Those people had 


the same notion in their minds who told Jesus about the Galileans whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices; for Jesus seems to have 
replied to their thought, “ Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners 
above all the Galileans because they suffered such things? I tell you nay” 


~ (Luke xiii. 1—5). i 
Jesus, then, would no doubt, take it for granted that the paralytic and ' 


his friends.considered that his ailment was a punishment laid upon him for 
his sins. Perhaps it was, as Jesus knew, the result of a bad life, in which 
the man had abused his body by excessive and sinful indulgences. “At all 
events, saying to him “Thy sins are forgiven,” was as if he said, “ God, 
who laid this infirmity on thee, has forgiven thee, and will take it from 
thee.” 


LESSON LXII, 


Mark and Matthew speak of scribes, Luke of Pharisees and doctors of the 
law («.e., scribes), sitting by. These begam to reason in their hearts, probably 
whispering their thoughts to one another, “ Who is this who thus speaketh 
blasphemies ? Who can forgive sins but God?” Jesus, with his quick insight 
into men, read their thoughts in their looks—perhaps he caught their mur- 
murs—and at once he speaks, “ Why do you reason these things in your 
hearts?” meaning, probably, how do you find any difficulty in this matter ? 
You will confess that God has given me the power to heal diseases, and there- 
fore this man’s disease; surely, therefore, that implies that he has given me 
the power to say the sins for which the disease was sent are forgiven. It is 
just the same whether I say “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” or “ Arise, 


and therefore there is no reason why I should use one expression rather than 
the other. Sometimes I use one, sometimes the other. But that you may 


says to the sick of the palsy, “I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, 
and go thy way into thine house. And immediately he arose, took up the 
bed, and went forth before them all; insomuch that they were ‘all amazed, 
and glorified God, saying, We never saw it on this fashion.” 


- 


and take up thy bed and walk;” and it is as easy to sayone as the other, © 
know that I have a right to say the first, I will say the second. And so he 
The chief difficulty in this story is that Jesus appears here to countenance ~ 


that superstition of the Jews, which he elsewhere seems to reprove (Luke 
xii, 1—5), that affliction was a judgment or punishment from God for sin. | 
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But this difficulty arises from our expecting Jesus, in every instance, to free 

himself from the whole circle of ideas in which he had been brought up, and 

which belonged to his age, and no human being ever does this. I¢ is enough 
for us that Jesus was great enough to free himself from so large a portion of the 
ideas in which he had been educated, and from so many of the errors of his age, 

Had he been able to travel on in mind, zm all things and at all moments, 

nearly two thousand years beyond his time, and understand its mistakes as 

we understand them to-day, he would surely have been God and not man, 
We may see how almost impossible it was for a Jew, believing that his 
law came from God, not to believe that prosperity was a mark’ of God’s 

favour, and affliction a mark of his displeasure, from reading Deut. xxviii., 

in which the law teaches this very doctrine. 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS, 


I have tried to show you* that the last highest authority for our beliefs 
must be reason and conscience. For our moral and religious beliefs it must 
be largely conscience. Now I shall try to show you that this was the con- 
clusion to which Jesus Christ came nearly nineteen, hundred years ago. He 
felt that the yoice which spoke in his soul, in what we call the conscience, 
| was the voice of God. No doubt this voice had been awakened in him or 
}) revealed to him by the Scriptures—the record of men’s interpretation of the 
} voice within them in olden times. But, having heard this voice, Jesus grew 
| more and more to the certainty that it was all-sufficient, and that whatever 
contradicted it could not betrue. He called the Being that spoke within him 
} in this voice, according to the Hebrew way of speaking, the Holy Spirit. 
Holy Ghost is only another form of this—ghost being the Old English word 
| for spirit. And we cannot have a better name. God manifests himself in 
|} many forms and characters. In the outward world he manifests himself as 
} the Creator ; in the mind of the poet he manifests himself as the inspirer of 
|. genius; in the mind of the sage, like Newton, as the inspirer of the reason ; 
| but in the conscience he manifests himself as the teacher of holiness, and 
| therefore he is fitly called there the Holy Spirit. 
| To us, then, the Holy Spirit means chiefly God as the inspirer of the 
| conscience. Now, in the times of Christ, just asin our times, the greater 
| part of people looked to an outward’ authority for their beliefs. The Jews, 
_ taught by their scribes, looked to the law written in the Old Testament, and 
| the traditions of the elders, which professed to explain it, for their authority, 
The consequence was that, as this outward authority laid down a great 
number of foolish, useless, and even wrong things (Jesus mentions some of 
them in the xxiii. chapter of Matthew) along with some good ones, and as 
people had been taught to believe that all of them had been commanded by 
God, they all seemed of equal importance, and the command not to eat with 
one of another religion appeared as solemn as the command not to steal, 
Thus the people’s moral sense had become confused. Jesus saw this—with 
the wonderful power and clearness of his conscience he saw that a greater 


* See Doctrine, Lesson lii. and following. 
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part of the old law couldnot be from God. He saw that men wanted not 
only a new call to holiness, but a new revelation of holiness, even the simple 
holiness required by the Holy Spirit in the soul, or, as we say, by the 
i conscience. He went forth, to appeal no longer, as the scribes had done, to 
an authority without, but to speak from the authority within. [Let the 
teacher notice again section 1 of the Sermon on the Mount, and mark how 
every precept seems the simple teaching of conscience. } 

It was this, as I have said before, that made the teaching of Jesus so 
fresh and wonderful to hisZhearers. They did not know why it was so fresh 
and wonderful, or why it went to their hearts and touched them as no 
teaching of scribes had ever done. It was because he spake from his own 

x || conscience to their consciences, and they felt that every word that he said 
was true. Jesus, then, in one sense, preached a new religion—the religion of 
inward authority—instead of the religion which then prevailed among his 
nation—the religion of outward authority. It was, to use the words of Paul, 
the religion of the Spirit (t.e., Holy Spirit) instead of the religion of the letter 
(i.e., of the scripture or law). Jesus himself seems to have considered it the 
religion of the New Covenant, or “ The New Covenant,” called also “ The 


xiv. 24; Matt. xxvi. 28; Luke xxii. 20.) The reason why Jesus called his 
religion “ The New Covenant” is no doubt given correctly by the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews vili. 8—11, where the law, which had been an 
outward authority, is considered as the Old Covenant ; whilst the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit in the individual soul was the New Covenant. It is really 
because the books of the Old Testament contain the old covenant, and the 
¥ books of the New Testament the revelation through Jesus of the new cove- 
ve nant, that they are called respectively the Old Testament and New Testament, 
i.e., Old Covenant and New Covenant. It has been then a terrible mistake 
and corruption of Christianity that Christians should have set up once more 
an outward authority—the letter of scripture—to turn away men from the 
authority within. Christianity has been made the Old Covenant again, 
instead of the New Covenant, as Jesus taught it. 


T. ELrorp PoyntiIna. 


LESSONS ON NATURAL OBJECTS. 
XIV.—BIRDS. | 
OrvER II,—Trise III.—Conirostres, or Cone-shaped Beak. 


(From Latin conus, a cone; and rostrum, a beak.) 


v 


or eggs, as well as vegetable food. 


New Testament ”—testament being the old word for covenant. (See Mark | 


ee Te 


Chief Characteristics,—Beak of considerable strength, more or less cone- 
shaped. The birds in this tribe which have the shortest, strongest, and 
most conical bill are those which feed on hard grains and seeds, The iat of 
others which have a long and less conical bill consists of carrion and insects’ | 
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EXAMPLES OF THE TRIBE: ROOK, BIRD OF PARADISE, SKYLARK, 


The Rook.—This bird belongs to the family of crows. Its bill is'strong, 
cone-shaped, rather long, and flattened at the sides; the upper mandible is 
slightly curved at the tip. The most striking peculiarity of the full-grown 
rook is that at the base of the bill, and some little way down the throat, 
there is a patch of bare, white skin, which in the young bird is covered with 
feathers. This bareness has occasioned a great dispute among naturalists, 
some asserting that the feathers are worn off by the bird’s habit of digging - 
its beak in the ground while searching for food ; while others maintain that 
the first feathers are peculiar to the young bird, and that after the first moult 
. they are not renewed. The latter appears to be the most probable theory, 
for rooks that have been kept in cages, where access to soil was denied them, 
have been found to acquire the same peculiar bare patch of skin as they do 
in their wild state. The plumage is a glossy deep blue-black. When full 
grown, the bird is about 18in. or 19in. long. It feeds chiefly on grubs, 
worms, and insect larve. A second dispute about rooks has been carried on 
for some years on the question as to whether they are the enemies or the 
friends of man. By the farmer they are usually hated and persecuted, driven 
away by boys and scarecrows, and shot whenever possible. There appears, 
however, the greatest reason to believe that the good done by these birds far 
exceeds the harm ; that they pull up the young corn sprouts, not so much to 
eat them as to devour the wire worm, which often attacks the root, and 
always destroys the plant; and that they unearth potatoes to feed on the 
insects by which the latter are attacked ; and that they also save acres of 
grass land, annually, from being devoured by the grub of the cockchafer 


| beetle. Rooks are gregarious, assembling in large companies, sometimes 


composed of thousands of birds, and forming rookeries by building their 
nests on a group of trees standing near together, many nests being placed on 
the same tree. These communities appear to be governed by settled laws. 
For instance, if a pair attempt to build their nest at too great a distance from 
the rest, it is immediately attacked and pulled to pieces by the other mem- 
bers of the rookery; and when any rooks are so lazy as to stay at home and 


1] rob their neighbour’s nests of sticks instead of going out to fetch them, they 


are sure to receive speedy punishment. The elder rooks will not allow the 
younger ones to build on trees which are marked for cutting down, or are in 
1! an unsound and decayed state. Rooks are extremely cautious, and when 
|| they are feeding in a field two or three of them are generally observed on 
1} some elevation near, acting as sentinels, ready to give their companions 
3 warning at the first approach of danger. Although generally choosing the 
{| neighbourhood of human habitations for their rookeries, they are very 
1| difficult birds to shoot. The mere sight of a man with a gun in his hand 
| will cause them to fly off their nests with great clamour; and if a shot is 
{| heard, they all rise to a great height in the air, hovering over their deserted 
{| home, and uttering the most doleful cries, It is commonly believed that 
| they are less timid on Sunday than on other days, knowing that they are || 
| then more free from molestation. 
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Common, or Emerald Bird of Paradise.— There are several species of Birds |f ; 

of Paradise, and all are remarkable forthe wonderful and varied splendour || — 
of their plumage. They have stout, compressed, and straight beaks. They |} 4 
are only found in New Guinea and the surrounding islands. Of the best rr 
known species, i.¢., the Emerald Bird of Paradise, old writers, and even || § 
naturalists, formerly asserted that it had no legs or feet, and the name of 2 
K apoda,” or “ footless,” was given to it by Linnzus, in consequence of this | f 
elief, although he did not share in it himself. These birds were supposed {| ~ 
to float about in the air, occasionally alighting on some tree, and suspending || — 
themselves from the branches by their tail feathers, The female was saidto |} i 
lay her eggs on the back of the male, and, while sitting on them, the pair : eS 
were supposed to float luxuriously on the breeze, nourished by the soft dews 2 
of heaven. The origin of these absurd stories is found in the fact that the || — 
natives who captured these birds always cut off the legs before preserving the |} — 
skin, and, consequently, all the dried specimens that reached Europe, arrived |} — 
without legs. The real fact is that their legs and claws are remarkably large || — 


and strong, and their wings are comparatively feeble, so that their powers of © 
flight are very limited. In consequence of their long and flowing plumage, 
they can only fly against the wind, as, if this blew in thé direction they were 
going, it would not only greatly disorder their plumage, but would drive them 
along with irresistible force. When on the wing, they utter a croaking cry, 
not unlike the raven, and this is especially loud in a high wind, when they 
fear being blown to the ground, The Emerald Bird of Paradise is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful. The general colour of the upper part of the body of the. 
full-grown male bird is a rich chocolate brown ; the whole of the breast is 
covered with velvet-like feathers of a deep green, which one moment look 
black, and at another flash into glittering emerald; the neck is a delicate 
yellow. But the most striking part of the ~plumage is the mass of loose 
floating feathers that rise from each side of the body, and extend in the most 
graceful manner far beyond the tail. These plumes shade from golden white 
| to orange, deepening at the tips into a soft purplish red, and, as they cross 
and re-cross each other, they produce the most lovely effect imaginable, en- 
titling the Emerald Bird of Paradise to be placed in the first rank of beauty. 
From the upper part of the tail proceed, in bold and elegant curves, two 
horn-like slender shafts, nearly two feet long. Without these the length of 
the male is about thirteen inches. The female is comparatively a sober- || 
looking bird, coloured chocolate-brown and white, and it has no flowing || ‘Se 
plumes. ae 
The Skylark.—This bird is one of the numerous family of finches. Its |} 
_ bill is short, conical, rather strong, and pointed. Its toes are long, slightly |} — 
curved, and separate to the base, the claw of the hind toe is remarkably long, || 
which is supposed to assist the bird in walking over grass. Its wings are | | 
long and powerful. The colour of the skylark is brown of different shades, — 
mingled with a little yellow and white, Its total length is about seven inches, |} _ 
It is one of the most common birds in Europe, but is unknown in America, || _ 
Tn winter the lark is silent, or has only a single cry, unlike its voice of song. || 
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At this season these birds are gregarious, and assemble in immense flocks, 
from the snowy North and the more temperate regions, along the South of 
England and Europe, where they spread themselves over ploughed lands and 
- turnip fields, in search of insects and grubs. At this time they are caught 
by thousands, chiefly in nets, and are sent to market for the sake of their flesh, 
which is excellent as food. In the spring they live in pairs, They make 
their nests on the ground, under the shelter of a tuft of grass, on a clod of 
earth, and generally in some slight depression, so that the top of the nest is 
a little below the level of the ground. It is made of dried grasses, leaves, 
and hair, and the sober colouring of these materials, and of the birds them- 
selves, renders their place of retreat difficult to detect. Early in the spring 
the lark begins his joyful song, rising in a spiral line far up into the air, and 
pouring out his soul in melody to his mate on her nest on the ground. The 
impulse to hurl themselves aloft while singing is so great that, when kept in 
captivity, larks will fling themselves against the top of their cages, and would 
be much injured, if a piece of green baize were not stretched tightly across 
the roof to lessen the shock of the blow. Both parents are unremitting in 
the care of their young, and show much intelligence in protecting them from 
danger. The following account, given by an eyewitness, is a proof of this. 
A pair’of larks had made their nest in a grass field, and directly after the 
brood was hatched the mowers began to cut the grass. As the labourers 
approached the nest, the parents became alarmed and uneasy. At last the 
mother laid herself flat on the ground with outspread wings, while the father 
got one of the young birds out of the nest, and by pushing and pulling 
managed to get it on the mother’s back, when she flew away with it over the 
fields to a place of safety. She soon returned, and this time the father took 
his turn in carrying the young one, the mother placing it on his back. In this 

| way the pair worked, until their whole family was removed before the mowers 
j| reached their nest. Larks have also been observed to carry away their eggs, 
4| and sometimes their young in their claws, from places of danger. 

- Lucy Dowson. 


LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 
XIV.—_NOTES OF A LESSON ON LEATHER. 


| Introduction.—This lesson may be introduced by the teacher asking the |) 
|| children of what their boots and shoes are made. ‘Then let the children see | 
_ specimens of leather and handle them. 
at Qualities. —The children having examined the specimens of leather, pro- 
| coed to question them about it—some ‘will say it is “soft”—and then lead 
them to see that though it is not so soft as wool or cotton, still it will bend 
| or fold easily, and on this account we call it flewible, Give a child a piece of 
~ yag, let him tear it, and then try to tear the leather. Because it will not 
\| easily tear, it is said to be tough. Let them repeat together, “ Leather is 
. flexible and. tough,” and question them as to the meanings of the words. © 
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‘Refer to their wearing shoes every day, and walking in them a long time be-- 
fore the leather begins to wear into holes. Ask what occur if we wore paper. 
or cloth boots, and then tell them because leather lasts a long time we call 

‘it durable. Then refer to wet weather ; their shoes keep their feet dry ; the 

leather will not let the water go through, therefore it is said to be waterproof. 

Let the children repeat together, “ Leather is fenble tough, durable, and 

waterproof.” 

Nore.—The teacher must be careful to give the idea before giving the 
name of the quality. 

Uses.—Let the children name different articles made of leather. Boots 
and shoes are made of leather, because it is waterproof, tough, and durable. 
It is also used for gloves, because it is tough ; for reins, for the same reason. 
It is used for harness, for bookbinding, for making purses, satchels, and 
trunks, coverings for chairs and sofas, and many other purposes. 

From what obtained.—Leather is made from the skins of animals, as the 
cow, sheep, goat, horse, &c. It is prepared by being tanned with oak bark. 
The skin of the calf is called “ calf skin,” and is used for binding books ; the 
| skin of the young goat is called ‘‘ kid,” and is used for making gloves. Other 

kinds of leather might be named, and, ?f possible, specimens shown to the 
children, as morocco leather, used to bind books ; Russian leather, used for 
purses, &c. , As 
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MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS. 


XX.—THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 
(Matt. xxv. 14-30.) - 


LESSON I.—LITERAL EXPLANATION OF PARABLE. 


Verse 14. The kingdom of heaven is not in the original, and some scholars 
“supply the words “Son of Man” instead. Dean Alford thinks the former 
right. Travelling into a far country—i.e., taking a journey abroad. Called 
his own servants and delivered, &c. Servants=slaves. To understand the 
parable properly, the relation of these slaves to their masters must be kept 
in mind. They were often workmen or traders, not domestics, who worked 
independently, but paid a fixed sum yearly to their master. Thus it was a 
not unnatural thing for the master to place them in charge of his property. 

Verse 15. He gives each man what he thinks he can wisely and profitably 
use. A talent was about £300 or £400; but is used here, perhaps, to signi 
a large sum of money. 

Verses 16, 17. These are, with prudence and industry, the goods with © 
which their master has entrusted them. They keep in mind the trust 
reposed in them by him ; they remember that the goods are his, not theirs, 
and must be used even more discreetly and with more anxious care than 
even their own property. 


Verse 18. What made the servant act thus? te it pvecstion, because — 
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his master had appraised his ability at so low a rate? Was it despair and 
envy, because he thought, “‘ What can I do with a poor paltry talent ?. What 
profit can I make in comparison with him who has the five talents? What 
right have they to more talents than I?” Was it slothfulness? Whichever 
it was, he resolves to leave the money unused; he digs in the earth and 
| hides it. Zord’s money: Be careful to point out that this means master’ 8; 
not Jesus’ money. 


Verse 19. This day, long deferred, now arrives. With confidence have 
the faithful servants looked forward to it. But how can he regard it who 
has neglected his duty? The day can only be one full of shame and dread 
for him. ~ 

Verses 20—23, There is nothing boastful in the report of their work by 
the two servants. They had each an account to render, and it could hardly 
have been made in a simpler way. The master, finding them so trustworthy 
and successful, finds new, higher, and more honourable duties for them. 
Notice the lord does not call them successful merely. Alford points out that 
success is measured by amount, but not so faithfulness. They did the best 
they could. Enter thou into the joy of thy lord: Trench and others explain. 
this as referring to the feast prepared at the lord’s command for his diligent 
servants—a kind of festival to celebrate his return home from his travels. 
Alford thinks differently. He refers the student to Heb. xii, 2 and Isa. liii. 11, 
and thinks that they will afford a clue to the meaning of joy. He says it is 
“that joy of the Lord arising from the completion of his work and labour of 
love, of which the first Sabbatical rest of the Creator was typical,” &c. To 
one without ecclesiastical bias, the interpretation held by Trench appears the 
more natural and probable one. 

Verses 24,25. A hard man=exacting, severe, unjust. “ Strawed does not 
refer to the measured and orderly strewing of the sower’s seed, but to the 
scattering of the chaff from the floor that the wheat purged from this might 
be gathered into the barn” [Trench]. Notice what the man has by his own 
confession done to the talent. Too idle to use it, to trust it to others, or 
even to take care of it, he hides it in the earth. What are his excuses? He 
insinuates that it was impossible to satisfy such a master. “ Grasping, un- 
reasonable in thy demands and expectations, I knew I could never satisfy 
thee. So fearful was I that I could not, I hid the money in the earth. There 
thou hast that is thine.” This half-defiant, half-cringing speech betrays its 
own falseness. . 

Verses 26, 27. This inconsistency his master points out. ‘If thou 
~knewest all these things of me, why didst thou not at least put out my money 
| to the exchangers, &c.” The lord would seem to say, “Thou knewest, thou 


|| hast admitted, that I expect a return where I make no outlay ; much more _ 
‘||. then am Ito expect a return where I have made an outlay. The least, there- 


_ fore, that thou couldst have done would have been to place my money out at 


| interest.” 
Verses 28, 29. Are not these verses true to our daily experience ? Does 
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not the unfaithful man at last forfeit all confidence and reward, while the 
trustworthy man gains day by day both in credit and riches, 

Verse 30, A vivid picture of the castaway,—one who has forfeited the 
goodwill of all men—his master and his own fellows ; one left to self-reproach 
and unhappiness. 


LESSON II.—AN APPLICATION OF THE PARABLE. 


[First let the scholars tell the parable in their own words. By questioning 
and recapitulation ensure that all the details and allusions are thoroughly” 
mastered, 

This second lesson is styled ‘‘ an application,” because.it does not entirely 
coincide with the usually- given and accepted meaning of the parable. This 
may be found ina commentary or in lectures, &c., upon parables, such as 
Trench’s, What the parable may be shown (and it is thought’ legitimately). 
to enforce, is that we all have abilities entrusted to us, we all have duties to 
perform, and that we are responsible for due use of the former and perform- 
ance of the latter. 

The teacher would also do well to read carefully the Outline Address on 
the Ten Virgins, to be found in the Manual, vol. i., page 141. Trench says 
that “while the virgins were represented as waiting for their Lord, we have 
here the servants working for him. There the inward spiritual life of the 
| faithful was described, here (in the Talents) his external activity.” The 
teacher, therefore, who intends to bé fully prepared must also know and 
understand both parables. It would be well, too, to teach the former parable 
first. ] 

Verses 14—16. Here we may take the servants to be ourselves, the lord to 
be God, the talents to be the various powers of mind and body entrusted to 
us, and the opportunities of doing good that may meet us in the journey of 
life. [The teacher should elicit from the scholars examples of all these.] It 
will be noticed that the master here gives to each just such talents as he 
could use, and no more. He can only hold each accountable for what he is 
entrusted with, and if the man with only one talent uses that one well, he 
will receive no condemnation because he may not have earned as much as he 
who had five talents. It is only required that he shall be faithful to his 
abilities and circumstances. 

Verses 16,17, The men in these verses use their powers well. They do 
not waste time and health and strength in intemperance, they do not throw 
|| away their opportunities of being useful and becoming good. They remember 
that it is a duty to make the best they can of this life, and that they are 
responsible for their use or misuse or neglect of its advantages. | 

Verse 18. Here the man with one talent only, with but humble gifts, with 
a humble position in life, without chance of being a great public benefactor, || 4 
a patriot, a hero, or martyr; a man just like one of ourselves, a common: || — 
mortal, carelessly, idly, or fretfully complaining, resolves to make no use of 
his poor single gift. Nor does he allow another to use it through him. 
He leaves it unused. He cannot plan some work for himself; he will not 
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|| work out of another’s planning. He forgets that a life is niade complete 

| only by untiring attention to even the smallest duties. The lives of most of 
us are made up of very-little events—yet of much consequence to us, little 
though they be. It will be noticed too that the verse points out that it was 
. not his but his Jord’s money that the unfaithful servant hid. 

Verses 19—23. At last comes the day, no doubt unexpected, when an ac- 
count must be made. The parable no doubt makes this day a kind of general 
jadgment day. But whether there be such a day or not, this is certainly ' 
true, that every action, every neglect of duty, every obedience to duty’s 
call, is followed by its own special judgment. Here (in the parable), among 
other rewards, are the approval of the master, and the appointment to iipher 
duties. Is not this a real experience in life ? 

Verses 24, 25. The slothful, indifferent servant is here typical of the man 
who is indifferent to and neglects, or despises and refuses to perform the small 
duties of life, or to use his limited powers in God’s service. Notice how he 
thinks the return of the talent is all that can be required of him, and will 
compensate his master’s loss. This supposition is just that of one who fancies 
that he has done pretty well if he has abstained from anything positively 
wrong, while neglecting to do something really good for himself and others. 

Verses 26, 27. Here the man is told that it is not sufficient not to waste 
or misuse any power of mind or body, or any opportunity for good. He 
ought, if he could not himself make use of his opportunities, to have placed 
these at another’s service. In life we are often guilty, not only of neglecting 
“ourselves to do a good thing, we take no trouble to inform someone willing 
that there is some such duty to do. < 

Verse 28. This may seem a hard sentence; but is it not true to life? 
Does not the man unaccustomed to exercise lose strength? Does not the 
practice of an instrument give skill, and neglect of practice lose it? Does 
not the man who is careless of others’ feelings become hardened in heart and 
cruel, and all pity in-him depart? Does not a habit of idle, careless talking 
beget. boasting and lying, and so cause a loss of truth? Does not the power 
of conscience die out if its commands are always disobeyed? Does not the 
power to resist temptation weaken the oftener we give way to it ? 

Verse 29. If what we have just stated be true, so also must this verse.’ 

Verse 30. We have no need to make this stand for any hell. It is 
sufficient for us to take it as implying the remorse felt by those who have . 
neglected or misused God’s gifts, Care should be taken not to think that the 
sentence here is to create despair and hinder anyone taking a new course in 
life. While past failure can never be atoned for, the future is ever before 4 
us in which to do better than in the past, in which to prove ourselves faithful ~ 
servants, and to earn as the reward most worth haying God’s satisfaction— 
higher and larger trusts and. further opportunities of service. 
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On the east of the highlands of Galilee, separating them from the great table 
land which at length melts into the desert, lies a broad depression, termed 
pre-eminently “the valley.” Only its western half belonged to the province 
of Galilee properly so called. The country on the left bank of the Jordan 


went by the name of Gaulanitis, and was under the jurisdiction of Philip, - 


brother of Herod Antipas, to whom Galilee belonged. But it will be con- 
yenient for the present to ignore these political divisions, and consider the 
general aspect of the valley and the river and the lakes which it contained. 
From almost all the higher points in northern Palestine, the most remark- 
able and striking object is the distant mass of Hermon.’ Even in the heats 
of summer, when all around is parched and blasted with the summer sun, its 
lofty summit, ten thousand feet above the sea, still keeps its snowy crown. 
Its southern slopes descend steeply, clothed with the dwarf oak and the 
- hawthorn, into the broad valley which sweeps down from the north-west ; 
and at one point they terminate in an abrupt limestone cliff; whose reddish 
face has been worn for ages with the storm and wind. Underneath the rock 
lies a deep grotto; and at the foot of the bank which shuts it in issue five 
springs, which run in numerous rivulets over the stones, and, speedily uniting 
their waters, flow down in one continuous stream. These springs form one of 
the sources of the Jordan, not perhaps the largest, but the most interesting. 
Hither had come some Grecian settlers; and amid the blossom of the almond 
and the perfume of the flowering syringa, or the venerable shade of the oak, 
they selected this grotto as a mountain sanctuary of the god-Pan. Still may 
be seen the niches which they carved in the face of the rock, and tablets of 
inscriptions, probably in dedication of the spot. The attractions which it 
offered were soon perceived by Herod, who erected on the summit of the 
cliff a temple of white marble in honour of Augustus. After his death, it 
became the residence of Philip, who enlarged and embellished it, and perhaps 
added to it the stately castle, the massive masonry of which attests its early 
origin. Partly in honour of the emperor, and partly to commemorate him- 


self, he changed its former name of Paneas into the more imposing designation | 


of Ceesarea Philippi. Hither, through the villages which bordered the valley, 
came Jesus and his disciples;* and it was possibly in sight of the temple 
which crowned the rock that he laid deep in the heart of Peter the founda- 
tions of his church.t 
Some little way beneath the village of Baneas, which hina still perpetuates 
the memory, not of the Herodian princes, but of the Greek worshippers who 


preceded them, the stream emerges from its wooded glen, and makes its way |} 
through the plain to join the principal waters of the Jordan. These in their | 
turn have come from different sources. The most distant lie hidden many |} 
|) miles away among the north-western valleys which descend from Hermon, a 


+ Matt, xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27. + Ma‘t. xvi. 18. 
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whose brooks combine to form the beautiful clear stream now known in its 
upper course as the Hasbani. Its rapid flow has cut for itself a deep channel 
through its basalt walls; and its turbulent torrent dashes over great volcanic 
boulders, beneath banks overhung in spring-time with the gorgeous blossom 
of the oleanders, and a thick tangle of honeysuckle, clematis, and wild rose; 
while the bulbul and the nightingale, in the willows and the plane trees, 
mingle their notes with the rushing stream below. But the largest. of the 
Jordan springs lies between the lines of the Hasbani and the Baniasy. 
Underneath a vast mound of limestone rock, about eighty feet high and 
half a mile in diameter, bursts out a full-grown river, making a wide pool as 
it issues rom the rock. Fig trees and oaks and mulberries almost dip their 
branches into it; and from innumerable crevices in the rock droop the 
delicate fronds of the maiden hair. Clear as crystal, the water flows over its 
dark bed of stones; it is said to be the largest single fountain in the world. 
Of the three streams which form the Jordan, this is the most copious; the 
Hasbani is the longest; the Baniasy the most beautiful. Still does the name 
of the eminence where it rises, Tell el-kady (“hill of the judge”), preserve the 
tradition of the ancient settlers of the tribe of Dan (the “judge”), who made 
this spot the northernmost limit of the land of Israel.* 

“The open valley through which the united streams of the Jordan wind 
their tortuous course was doubtless occupied at the time of Jesus with a 
numerous and varied population. Its upper portion still yields rich harvests 
of wheat and barley; Indian corn and rice are grown in abundance; and 
beans and the grain called sesame are also largely cultivated. The river soon 
loses itself in wide marshes which encircle the lake, known in ancient days‘as 
Merom, and designated by Josephus, Semechonitis. It is triangular in shape: 
its upper end is between three and four miles in breadth; and it is about . 
the same in length. At its north-western extremity stood another Greek 
sanctuary, of Daphne, and on its shores two cities, Philoteria and Seleuceia, 
afforded a home for many foreign settlers. The jungle which surrounds it, 

-and the forests which rose upon the hills, especially on the east, were the 
haunt of vast quantities of game—panthers and leopards, bears and wolves, 
jackals, hyenas, foxes, the wild boar, and the fleet gazelle—and here, doubt- 
less, Herod, who was passionately fond of the chase, was wont to hunt with 
the members of his court. Among the tall triangular stems of the papyrus, 


with their waving plumes, are multitudes of herons (grey, purple, and white), ~ 


bitterns (large and small), and hundreds of marbled ducks; the thick reeds 
are the breeding place of the pink-winged flamingoes; the marshes are the 


favourite retreat of immense flocks of crows and rooks; and the trees around -}} 


are inhabited by the cuckoo, and the golden oriole, and thousands of field 
sparrows. Numbers of streams come down the hill sides from the plateaus 
above, or burst out along their base, and flow into the lake, which lies at a 
level of one hundred and twenty feet above the Mediterranean, From the 
|} southern end issues the Jordan; with headlong rapidity it rushes through a 


* Compare the proverb, ‘‘From Dan to Beersheba :” Judges xx. 1; 1 Sam. iii, 20; &e, 
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deep-cut gorge between basaltic rocks, descending more than seven: hundred 
fect in a distance of six miles in a succession of rearing rapids and little 
cataracts. Two or three miles above its outlet into the lake of Galilee, it 
passed beneath the bridge across. which ran the great high road to Damascus. 
Beyond, on the left bank, upon a gentle eminence aboye the rich but swampy 
plain, stood the city of Julias, which arose, probably during the childhood or 
~ youth of Jesus, under the direction of Philip, son of Herod the Great. Here 
the character of the Jordan wholly changes. The stream is indeed still rapid, 
but it is no longer clear; it rolls through low oozy banks of rich alluvial 
=“ mud. Herds of buffaloes stand in the meadows on either hand; on the 
eastern side a clump of palm trees marks the spot where the turbid river 
mingles with the transparent blue waters of the lake. 

The lake of Galilee lies in an oyal basin about twelve miles long, and at 
its greatest width is about six miles broad. Sunk beneath the level of the 
| sea to a depth of more than six hundred feet, it possessed a climate of almost 
tropical warmth. Ranges of limestone hills enfold it almost completely, 
except at its extreme ends where the Jordan enters and departs. Over the 
heights once poured vast lava streams, which issued probably from a volcanic 
crater adjoining the slopes of Hermon above Paneas. Here and there these 
currents have broken off abruptly in large dykes: sometimes they have 
barely reached the shore; elsewhere, as at Tell Hum, they have toppled over 
into the water. The deep red soil, formed by the decomposition of this 
volcanic rock, is in part the secret of the fertility of this famous district. 
Large boulders in some places strew the shore; in others, the beach is 
covered with pebbles of limestone, as at the north end of the plain of 
Gennesaret; or of flint, jasper, chalcedony, and agate, as at Hippus, on the 
’ south-east, Sometimes the boulders and the pebbles are replaced by sand 
and shells. 

Along the eastern side of the lake the hills run with scarcely any inter- 
ruption in an even, course from north to south, at an elevation of nearly two 
thousand feet. But on the west they recede inland with a noble sweep, and 
leave at their base a strip of land of unsurpassed richness. This was Genne- 
saret, the “garden” of Galilee. It is bounded.on the north by a low cliff, 
which descends abruptly into the water ; it stretches southwards for nearly 
four miles along the shore. Three deep ravines open upon it from the moun- 
tains in the rear; their narrow gorges and the caverns in‘their lofty cliffs 
were the retreat ofthe robber and the outlaw. In the centre of the plain, 
grouped around the wide basin of the “ Round Fountain,” stood (it would 
appear) the village of Capernaum. Through the meadows which lay between 
it and the shore ran one of the three streams which watered the plain. Upon 
its muddy bottom the catfish of Egypt may still be found ; in those days the — 
| Simple folk explained its occurrence by regarding their fountain as a branch 
of the sweet waters of the Nile. Clumps of palm dotted the plain ; the high | 
road which crossed it ran amid cornfields (for Capernaum was famous for its 
wheat) and orchards of walnut and olive ; figs and grapes could be gathered — 
for ten months in the year ; and the variety of its products seemed to justify — 
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the language of Josephus who described Gennesaret as the “ambition of 
nature,” where she would concentrate all her fairest gifts. Among the olean- 
ders which fringe the streams sits the blue and red kingfisher watching for 
his prey ; francolins and quails call incessantly among the fields; in the 
thickets of Egyptian papyrus which grow on the shore at the northern end 
in the waters of the “spring of the fig tree,” are the haunt of the egret, 
the bittern, and the purple gallinule ; over the lake, great sea birds, eagle 
gulls, and cormorants, lazily flap their wings. Thousands of storks, in spring 
time, pass across it to their northern homes, and the ravines behind blend 
all varieties of animal life. Myriads of pigeons swarm among the rocks; 
high up are-the eyries of griffons and eagles ; lammergeiers and falcons wheel 
through the air. Out of the scrub below darts the wild boar ; the ichneumon. 
hides himself in a cleft ; a brown Syrian bear clambers down the cliffs ; the 
gazelles trip lightly in the bottom of the valley ; and in the stream the otter 
finds a home. 

North of the plain of Goneccacs lay Bethsaida, “the house of fish ;”* 
and, beyond that again, Chorazin,t embowered among the woods which gave 
it its name, “the woody place,” and surrounded by the fields of wheat for 
which, like Capernaum, it was also renowned. At the southern extremity 
stood the tower of Magdala. The meadows round the village adjoining it 
were devoted to the cultivation of the indigo plant for the dye-works, which 
constituted its principal business. In later days it-was remembered as the 
home of several noted rabbis; to us the only trace of its existence is pre- 
served in the name of Mary Magdaléné.t At a little distance, the massive 
ruing around Ain-el-Barideh, the “cold spring” (to distinguish it from the 
warm springs at Tiberias and elsewhere), clearly indicate an ancient site, and 


suggest the situation of Dalmanutha.|| 


But the most important place on the lake of Galilee was the city of 
Tiberias. It arose on the south-western shore, beneath lofty hills, at the 
bidding of Herod Antipas. The sepulchres of many generations were re- 
moyed to make space for it. Its splendid palace, with its costly furniture 
and gilded roof, adorned, contrary to Jewish law, with numerous sculptures; 
its senate-house, its race-course, its large Prosencha, revealed the foreign 
tastes of the Tetrarch who-built it. He filled it with a mingled population 
drawn from many sources; and in order to overcome the Jewish scruples 
connected with the burial places of the dead, he made grants of houses and 
land to large numbers of the poor. About a mile south of the city were the - 
warm baths of Emmaus, a great resort of wealthy invalids. Upon the slopes 
overlooking the lake and the valley of the Jordan beyond, stood the two 


!! castles of Beth-Jerach and Sennabris, guarding the ascent into the uplands 


of Galilee. A long and costly aqueduct brought water from a retired valley 


| ata considerable distance to the orchards and gardens which fringed the 
shore. At the southern extremity of the lake, around the outlet of the 


Jordan, was the active fishing village of Tarichee. Known tous only by its 


* The home of Peter, and Andrew, and Philip, Johni. 44. + Matt. xi. 21; Luke x. 13, 
re ¢ Luke viii. 2; 3; Mark xv. 41, 42. || Mark viii. 10, compared with Matt. xy. 39. 
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Greek name, “the place of curing,” it was the seat of a-busy trade. The 
various kinds of fish (chiefly of African species) with which the lake abounded, 
were here prepared for exportation; and here Josephus on one occasion 
assembled underneath its walls two hundred and thirty boats. The rich 
alluvial plain, lying some twenty feet above the present level of the water on 
the south-east, indicates that the lake has been at some remote period much 
higher than it is now. Here stood some of the villages connected with the 
important city of Gadara, and further on was the Greek town of Hippos, 
both of which belonged to the Decapolis. Between two deep ravines on the 
eastern side lies a singular hill upwards of eleven hundred feet in height, 
whose curious hump-shaped form secured for it the name of Gamala. Its 
summit was crowned with fortifi-ations of great strength, overhanging the 
lake below, which offered a formidable resistance to the Roman arms. To 
the north of this, the warm springs of the modern Mizferah burst out upon - 
the shore, corresponding to those near Tiberias on the opposite side ; a 
beyond these, again, was the walled town of Gergesa.* 

Thus was the whole circuit of the lake crowded with busy life. The 
palaces at Tiberias and Julias, with all the wealth and luxury of courts half 
Oriental and half Greek ; the Roman troops, whose officers sometimes made 
friends with the people whom they were put there to repress ;+ the “ publi- 
cans,” or tax-gatherers, seated, like Matthew,t by the roadside, “at the 
receipt of custom ;” the “sinners,”§ who had come in with the increasing 
grossness of foreign manners ; the scribes,|| who were scattered all over the 
country in the humble functions of notaries and copyists; the Pharisees,q] | 
whose small numbers did not prevent them from exerting an immense popular 
influence ; the rulers of the synagognes,** the rich proprietors of broad 
acres,t++ the travelling merchants,{{ passing in their. caravans along the 
north-western shore of the lake on their way to or from Damascus; the boat- 
men, trained to long endurance and laborious toil in heat or storm, by day or — 
night ;$§ all these represented a variety of social circumstances nny 
well adapted to surround the cradle of a universal religion. 

And in the same way is the influence of the natural objects of the ise 
reflected in the teachings of Jesus. Still at various points along the shore 

_ may the naked fishermen be seen coming up out of the -water, dragging the | 
net behind them, or sorting the fish which it contains\|||| From almost any 
point of the beach the eye may rest upon some cornfield far’or near, descend- 
ing to the very margin of the lake. No walls or hedges part them into 
separate allotments ; the pathway runs through the midst, trodden by the 
horse and the camel as well as the foot passenger, or by the cattle-and the 
goats, driven to and from their pasture on the hills. Here and there the grey | 
limestone or the dark basalt protrudes through the soil ; the te bushes i 


* Matt. viii. 28. oy 
+ Seo the account of the centurion, Luke vii. 2 sqq., ‘he loveth our nation,” ver, 5; 


t Matt, ix. 9. § Matt. ix. 11., xi. 19; Luke xy. 2. || Matt. ix. 3, Ti Matt, ix. 11. 
** Matt, ix. 18.” tt Take 16, xvi, d. tt Matt. xiii, 45, 
§§ Matt. xiv. 24,25; Luke v.53 John xxi. 3, Uli) Matt. xiii. 48; John xxi 7 
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of the thorny nabk grow up almost to the size of a tree; innumerable birds 
(the rock-pigeon and the sparrow) hover over the plain, dropping the light 
grain of the tares, as well as picking up the good seed “ by the wayside ”— 
tares which the wind may waft in all directions, and the ants drag hither and 
thither, and the moles and mice help to disperse, till they grow almost as thick 
as the “good seed.”* On the slopes behind is the abundant grass, to be cut 
down and used as fuel; or the “lilies of the field, gorgeous as the red and 


|| yellow ranunculus; or the bright-eyed iris. In the orchards or beside the 


streams stand the fig trees and the vines;§ the thorn and the thistle grow in 
waste and neglected spots. The hill sides, particularly above the eastern 
shore, are seamed with watercourses, down which the torrents, suddenly 
formed after heavy storms and protracted rains, rush impetuously, sweeping 
away everything whose foundation is not secure.|| And so on every hand 
did the objects of nature supply to Jesus symbols of Providence, and truths 
for the heart and life. ; 
‘The limits of the province of Galilee extended, however, further than the 
southern shores of its beautiful lake. It included the western half of the 
valley of the Jordan as far as the great city of Scythopolis at the lower end of 
the vale of Jezreel. Hardly a tree now breaks the solitary expanse of the plain 
through which the Jordan pursues its winding course. But it was then the 


Israel ; and it no doubt supplied the’ flax for the linen fabrics which were 
largely manufactured at Scythopolis. The population of this city was chiefly 
foreign, but it contained also thirteen thousand Jews, Numerous temples 
and a theatre adorned it ; and it was the principal town of the Decapolis. A 
high road passed through it over the Jordan to the city of Gadara, which lay. 
above the ravine of the Jarmuk, not far from the south-eastern corner of the 
lake of Galilee. Like Scythopolis and Hippus, Gadara was chiefly inhabited 
by Greeks. They had brought with them much of the art and luxury of 
their western land. Beautiful colonnades lined its main street, in which the 
rits of the chariot wheels are still visible. In the amphitheatre, thousands of 
people might assemble to witness the combats of wild beasts, or possibly 
some gladiatorial show; while in a smaller theatre, with its tiers of seats 
hung in perilous steepness on the side of a rocky eminence, they might enjoy 
the productions of comic poets of their own city. The warm baths of Amatha 
in the ravine below were esteemed by the Romans second only to those of 
Baiae, on the shores of the Italy they loved. And thus, in the “land of the 
Gadarenes,”J or among the “multitudes from Decapolis,”** would J esus be 
brought in contact with that strange mixture of elements, native and foreign, 
which was more or less characteristic of all Galilee, and appears most strongly 


in the upper portion of the valley of the Jordan. é 


* Matt. xiii, 3—8; ibid, 24—-305 vi. 26. + Matt. vi. 30. { Matt. vi. 28. § Matt. vii, 16, 
|| Matt. vii. 24--27. | Mark v. 1. ** Matt. iv. 25. 
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The general impression with respect to Galilee produced by the Gospel 
narratives is that. of a populous and active district. Jesus moves through | 
“the villages, the cities, and the fields.”* From his occasional solitude he 
passes on to “the next towns.”t Vast crowds of people follow him from, the 
cities round the margin of the lake, and await him when he comes to shore.t 
From every quarter do they flock forth;§ and whether in the house at 
Capernaum,|| or as he sits upon the beach, or goes on his way through 
the fields or in the streets,** the multitudes throng around him to bring him 
their griefs or hear some word of truth and hope. Large indeed must have 
been the population of the two hundred cities and villages of Galilee. The 
ease with which they raised troops in the final struggle against their con- 
querors, the numbers of captives sold into slavery, and many other circum 
stances, indicate, if they cannot be said absolutely to prove, how thickly the 

. country was inhabited. The estimate ef Josephus is no doubt exaggerated : 
it seems difficult to believe that an area so limited could have maintained his 
three millions of people ; but it is certain that, taken all in all, Galilee was the 
richest and most populous part of the land of Israel. Elsewhere there may 
have been cities larger and more splendid, such as Jerusalem, Jericho, Ceesarea- |} 
upon-the-Sea ; nowhere, except at the capital itself, could Jesus have so easily — i 
been brought face to face with the representatives of many lands. ; 

_ Upon the slopes of Mount Hermon may be found the winter birds of ||_ 
England, with the horned lark of Persia and the chough of the Alps; while IF 
lower down are finches related to the birds of the Himalaya, and warblers 
whose nearest of kin is the African bessonornis.. On the plain of Gennesaret 
the butterflies are those of northern Europe, while the fish which swarm in 
the lake belong, like the palms, the indigo, and millet, on its shores, to the 
valley of the Nile. 

From, scarcely less distant extremes came the various nationalities of | 
Galilee. Syrians and Romans, Arabians and Greeks, brought with them also 
their manners, their languages, and their religions. The charge against Jesus || 
over the cross was written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin.t+ The Hellenic |} 
shrines of Daphne and Pan in the upper J ordan valley were not far from the || 
sanctuary of the Pheenician Ashtaroth at Kedesh, and the Philistine Dagon || 
at Scythopolis; and synagogue, temple, and theatre stood side by side. I 

In the midst of all this variety, however, the Jewish population must 
largely have predominated. The different industries—the raising of the corn 
and the preparation of the oil which supplied Pheenicia, the fruit and the || 
fish, the dyeworks of Magdala, the potteries of Asochis and Caphar Hanina, 
the wines of Sigon, perhaps also the weaving of Scythopolis—were no doubt | 
mostly pursued by native hands. The common language of Israel- at this 
time was a rough and vulgar form of the Aramaic, which had superseded the — 


* Mark vi. 56; Matt. ix. 35. + Mark i. 38. ¢ Matt, xiv. 13; Mark vi. 33. § Mark i. 45 
| Mark ii,1, | Matt, xiii. 4* Mark v, 30, 81. | + Luke xxiii, 88; John xix, 20. _ 
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Hebrew of David and Isaiah. Of this Aramaic a few traces have been 
preserved here and there in our New Testament, as in the words “ Raca,”* 
“mammon,”+ “Bar-Jona” (son of Jona),t “Talitha etimi,”§ “ ephphatha,”| 

- “&Abba” (father), and several cthers.** The Galilean dialect, ‘with its mis- 
placed gutturals, was easily recognised ;++ and the people generally were re- 
garded as uncouth and illiterate. No members of the sacred order of the 

|| priests were drawn from them. They had the character of being seditious 

_ and turbulent ; any excitement on the shores of their own lake immediately 
attracted swarms of boatmen, who were soon joined by the wild mountaineers 
from the highland districts of Iturea and Trachonitis on the east; they 
quarrelled with the Samaritans on their way up to Jerusalem; and they were 
sometimes mixed up in the outbreaks which from time to time occurred in 
the capital itselftt Yet they were a people of quick feeling, easily moved 
either to affection or revenge. When Herod, at the commencement of his 
career, had succeeded in putting down the robbers who infested the country, 
the praises of his bold deeds were sung in popular ballads through the cities 
and villages. Josephus, as he marched from place to place, was welcomed by 
the inhabitants with the titles of “saviour” and “benefactor.” And the 
fame of Jesus spread from the cottage to the court; “great multitudes” 
hailed him wherever he appeared, and would even (if one of the accounts 
may be trusted§§) have forced on him the state and authority of a king, 

Nor were the Galileans wholly without traditions of their own. The 
northern districts had done their part, as we have already seen, in the early 
history of their country. Great names among the prophets were connected 
with them. Elisha once followed the plough in Abel-meholah,|||| the | 
“ meadow of the dance,” in the upper portion of the valley of the Jordan, 
not far from Scythopolis, the ancient Beth-shean; and as he passed to and 

- fro across the plain of Jezreel, he was the frequent guest of the great lady 
of Shunem.% In later days came Jonah from the neighbourhood of Sep-: 
- phoris ;*** and the prophet Hosea, who poured out his soul in strains of such 
|| exquisite tenderness over the kingdom of Israel, sprang from the tribe of 
'Issachar in southern Galilee. From the same quarter, so ran ecclesiastical 
{| tradition, came Nahum, who sent forth a warning voice from his captivity on 
1} the banks of the Tigris. And at a subsequent date, when the learning of 
" the schools arose in place of the activity of the prophetic spirit, Galilee was 
{| not unrepresented. -The philosopher. Aristobulus, the tutor of Ptolemy 
Philométor, king of Egypt, was said to have been born at Paneas; and his 
commentaries on the Mosaic law helped to make the truths of a pure religion 
‘known to the luxurious court of Egypt. The famous scribe Nithai came 


| © * Matt, v. 22. + Matt. vi. 24: Luke xvi. 9—13, t Matt. xvi. 17. § Mark v, 41. 
3 : || ‘Mark vii. 34. 7 Mark xiv. 36. : : 
oe Such are the titles Rabbi, Rabboni, Matt. xxiii, 7, John xx. 16; Messias, John iv. 25; and 
| | the names Bethesda, ‘‘house of goodness, » John v. ‘2s ” Gabbatha, ‘ parement, ” John BEN W135 
Golgotha, Matt. xxvii. 33; Aceldama, “field of blood,” Kaw i, 19. 


{| +t Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59. tt Luke'xiii. 1. §§ John vi. 15, 
| 2 ||| 1 Kings xix, 16. 91 2 Kings iv. 8—10. 
(| _ *4#* 2 Kings xiv. 25; Josh, xix. 13. The book bearing the name of Jonah is a mach later production, 
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from the village of Arbela, on the heights overhanging the plain of Gen- 
nesaret. To the tribe of Asher, whose hereditary home was on the western 
coast, belonged the prophetess Anna.* And in later days another well-known 
name was linked in a far-off way with Galilee, for the parents of the apostle 
Paul were reputed to have lived at the inland town of Gischala, whence they 


emigrated to Tarsus. The Scribes and Pharisees were scattered up and 


down the country: every synagogue (it would seem) had its school attached. 
Tiberias produced a historian of its own in the person of Pistus, a contem- 
porary of Josephus, and possibly in his youth of Jesus also. Here and there 
some learned man abroad, like Eleazar of Galilee at the court of king Izates 
of Adiabéné, “skilful in the learning of his country,” preached the faith of 
his nation in the one true God. The lake of Galilee was the refuge of 
Judaism when it had been expelled from Jerusalem. On its shores arose the 
university of Tiberias, which exercised so profound an influence on the sub- 
sequent course of Jewish thought. In the eyes of the orthodox this great 
school conferred such lustre on the lake by which it stood, as to cause it to 
be regarded as specially beloved of heaven. “Seven seas have I created, saith 
God” (so ran the Talmudic saying), “and of them all I have chosen none but 
the sea of Gennesareth.” This is the spot, so it has been believed, at which 
Messiah will appear, not on clouds of glory, but emerging out of the lake, 


like the arm which held Excalibur, “clothed in white samite, mystic, i] 


wonderful,” to exalt those who wait and watch for his advent to share his” 


power. 

And yet in the time of Jesus it was contemptuously asked, “Shall the 
Christ come out of Galilee?”+ ‘Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?”°£ J. Estnin CARPENTER. - 


PRAYER FOR THE OPENING OF SCHOOL. 


*O Gop! our Heavenly Father and Friend, we would begin with Thee each 


new week of the life.which Thou givest us so richly to enjoy. “We would 
seek the help of Thy good and wise Spirit, that we may learn to use in 
Thy service each blessing which Thou bestowest upon us. We know that 


we are very weak and ignorant and thoughtless ; and in our work and in our — 


play during the past week we have often forgotten the gratitude and love 
that we owed to Thee for Thy bounties to us : we have not offered to Thee 
the living sacrifice of daily and hourly devotion to Thy will. O Father, we 
now lift up our hands to Thee in earnest prayer that Thou mayst forgive 


/ us for the past and inspire and strengthen us for the future. We would be || 
Thy true children in this new week that is to-day opening upon us ; help us, — | 
we pray Thee, to keep each good resolution, and to fulfil each unselfish aim, "3 


, which to-day animates us. Be Thou to-day our Teacher. Teach us what is right; 


show us plainly our duty. As we read together of great and good children \, 


* Luke ii. 36. + John vii, 42, cf. 52. { John i. 46. 


Prayer for Closing School. 119 


of Thine who have lived pure and righteous lives upon this earth, may be 
learn of them how we too may live. When we open the sacred book which 
tells of our holiest brother, Jesus, and when we hear his words of love and 
look upon his pure and merciful and true and brave life, may our hearts be 
touched by the same Spirit that dwelt in him. Oh, do Thou help us to fix 
our thoughts upon all that is beautiful and true and good in each lesson that 
we learn here to-day ; and grant that we may carry back with us to our 
homes a steadfast resolve to live by the new and better light that ave have 
here gained. Do Thou bless us this day in our Sunday school, and may we 
all alike, teachers and taught, learn of Thee in this place, and, by Thine 
inspiration descending upon us here, grow up more nearly into the likeness 
of Thy children and of disciples of Thy best and truest Son, Jesus Christ. 
Amen, 


PRAYER FOR CLOSING SCHOOL. 


O Tov great and good God, Thou who hast given us our lives to use in 
Thy service day by day, we confess that we have often used them without 
any thought of Thee. We have not tried to know Thy will, we have not ‘| 
striven to do it, as we should have done. And, as this new week has opened 
upon us on this holy day, we have felt very sorry, O Heavenly Father, as we | 
have remembered what careless and ungrateful children of Thine we have 
been, We know we cannot, by our sorrow for the past, bring it back to be 
made better, but we would earnestly pray this Sunday that the new days 
which lie before us now may be days over which we may not have cause to 
grieve, when they too shall have passed away. That we may thus, week by 
week, live in completer obedience to Thy righteous will, we seek on each holy 
day of rest, even as we have sought once more to-day, to learn together here 
what are the commands that Thou wouldst have us obey, and what is the 
path in which Thou desirest us to walk. And as we have sought this day . 
' Thy very present Spirit in this our Sunday school, so may we go hence to feel 
' that Thou hast been knocking at the door of each one of our hearts in such 
wise that Thou hast gained admission there. May we carry with us the 
memory of the words of truth and goodness which we have here heard and 


read, and, as we meditate upon them, oh do Thou be near us to give us ||, 


understanding minds and willing hearts. May we thus return to the work 

‘|| of life better prepared than before to meet the temptations, and to fulfil the 
|| duties, of life. Send us now back to our homes, O God, we beseech Thee, to be 
4! more like Thy true children, more thoughtful for others, more obedient to 
| our parents, more loving to our brothers and sisters. May we take away 
with us from this Christian Sunday school some measure of the pure and 


al] lfish Spirit of him whose name it bears, Amen. 
a H. E. Dowson. 


oe 
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| EXAMPLES FOR DICTATION. 


In taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ; but in panes it 
over, he is superior.— Bacon. 


He that of such a height hath built his mind, _ 
And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
‘As neither fear nor hope.can shake the frame 
Of his resolvéd powers ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same ; 
What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
_ The mie wastes and wilds of man survey ! 
DANIELL. 


AN EASTERN PARABLE. 


There went a man from home: and to his neighbours twain 
He gave to keep for him two sacks of golden grain. 

Deep in his cellar one the precious charge concealed ; 

And forth the other went and strewed it in his field. 

The man returned at last—asks of the first his sack. 

“ Here, take it; ’tis the same ; thou hast it safely back.” 
Unharmed it shows without ; but when he would explore 
His sack’s recesses, corn there finds he now no more : 

One half of all therein proves rotten and decayed, 

Upon the other half have worm and mildew preyed. 

The putrid heap to him in ire he doth return ; X 

Then of the other asks, “ Where is my sack of corn ?” 
Who answered, ‘‘ Come with me, behold how it has sped !” 
And took and showed him fields with waving harvests spread. 
Then cheerfully the man laughed out and cried, “ This one 
Had insight, to make up for the other that had none.” 

The letter he observed, but ¢how the precept’s sense } 

And thus to thee and me’shall profit grow from hence ; ; 
In harvest thou shalt fill two sacks of corn for me, 

The residue of right belongs to thee. 


ae om Trench’s Notes on the Parables. 
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All Rae and communications to be addressed to Mr. nein Exco0p,- 
_Jackson’s Row (near Albert pet -Manchester. ‘ 


A. bean peice, Piste Mandi 


